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Editorials 


VERYONE INTERESTED in promoting the ideas which underlie 
Lirureicat Arts as a publication will surely welcome an 
opportunity to help us make the magazine more widely known. 
We feel that to make our work effective we must have more readers of 

the magazine ($2.00 per year) and more members ($7.00 per year). 
Weare sure that every reader will wish to help us to accom- 
plish this purpose. To make this accomplishment easier, we ate en- 
closing in every copy of this issue a subscription blank in the 
form of an envelope. Anyone desiring to subscribe has only to 
fold up the envelope, enclose a cheque, and drop it in a mail box. 
Won't you help by passing this on to a friend and persuading him 
or her that he or she will find the magazine well worth while — both to 
read and to support? 


THE CURRENT issue is distinguished by the publication of a considerable mass of 
material treating the craft of stained glass. This material has been gathered together 
and made available for us by one of America’s leading craftsmen, who remains 
anonymous simply in order that there can be no implication of publicity seeking or 
advertising in our editorial columns. ‘This indeed represents a great sacrifice on his 
part, and shows that he is truly concerned with the welfare and future of his craft 
rather than with personal glory or even with the orders which might perhaps come to 
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him. Two comments need to be made in this connection. We are often asked to make 
LirurcicaL ARTs more “practical” in its approach to problems and in its editorial 
content. We have always welcomed criticism, and each time this criticism 3s made we 
usually go into a huddle and try to think of subjects which will yield practical 
articles. We have even gone so far as to ask qualified persons to write and to publish 
the results, under the impression that we were meeting this criticism. From the very 
beginning of the existence of LrrurcicaL Arts, then, there have from time to time 
appeared fruits of such criticism. And yet we continue to hear that the magazine is not 
sufficiently “practical.” Something must be wrong somewhere. And we have come to 
the conclusion that what is often desired — and described as “‘practical’’ — 1s very 
similar to that fountain of eternal youth which was sought by the Spanish explorers. 
It is still a human failing to think that by some simple formula it will be possible to 
avoid mistakes. It is still a human weakness to hope that for every disease there is a 
specific remedy. Such formulae and remedies are often what is meant by the word 
*“practical.” 

When the matter is analyzed, what really emerges is that a thoroughly “‘prac- 
tical’ article has to begin by being theoretical, since you cannot have sound practice 
unless you have sound theory. And this nearly always means that such an article will 
prove to be difficult reading. Of course it would be pleasant to be able to publish a 
treatise, let us say, on acoustics which would, by the mere reading of it, enable anyone 
to rectify bad acoustics, or to build an auditorium with good acoustics. Unfortunately 
it cannot be done, and if one were to publish such an article under the pretense that it 
offered such information, one would simply be misleading the reader. 

The other comment which could be made in connection with the material on stained 
glass is to draw attention to the fact that our colored frontispiece represents a window 
practically unknown to students of the subject. It is not the first time that a reference 
to this window has been published, and a photograph or drawing of it appeared so long 
ago as 1890 in a volume of local history. But certainly it is safe to say that nothing so 
detailed as our frontispiece has ever been published before. 


THE BALANCE of this issue of LrrurcicAL ARTs consists of an admirable article by 
Father Joseph Lonergan, which explains itself. Father Lonergan is pastor of the 
Church of Saint Paulinus, Clairton, Pennsylvania. What he says will be followed up 
in a later issue by two similar articles, one written by an architect and the other by a 
layman. This will conclude the series which began with a contractor in our last issue. 
And we hope that every interested party will have been given a chance to speak his 
mind! Father Virgil Michel, O.S.B., of Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville, needs no 
introduction to anyone interested in the liturgical movement. In his contribution 
to this issue he clarifies the question of the relation between church building and 
Catholic sociology. Father Chapman continues his series on liturgical require- 
ments as found in the Acts of Saint Charles Borromeo. The issue is completed by a 
description of a church built three or four years ago in Baltimore, Maryland, and by 
a description of a mission trailer, which serves the triple purpose of chapel, rostrum, 
and living quarters for its two missionaries. 


WE HAVE recently received a copy of the guide to the Pontifical Pavilion at the cur- 
rent Paris Exposition. It is published by L’ Art Sacré, and copies may be obtained by 
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writing to this review at 29, Boulevard de Latour-Maubourg, Paris vu. The cata- 
logue shows much that is interesting, although visitors to the exposition report that the 
Vatican Pavilion suffers from the faults of the general plan of the exposition itself. It 
may interest our readers to know that there has been discussion of Catholic participa- 
tion in the New York World’s Fair of 1939. It is to be hoped that if such participation 
should take place, it will be carried out in a way thoroughly creditable to the Church. 


THOSE who have followed the progress of Church music in this country have long 
known of the work of Father Rossini in the Diocese of Pittsburgh, so admirably sup- 
ported by his bishop. A further evidence of Bishop Boyle’s deep interest in this matter 
has recently appeared in the September issue of The Caccilia. In a letter, dated June 21, 
1937, Bishop Boyle announced that his diocesan music commission will prepare a list 
(Class A) of “well trained and experienced” organists, choir instructors, and school 
teachers in the Pittsburgh metropolitan area. This list is to serve the purpose of re- 
warding those who have observed the Church’s requirements in music, and will dis- 
tinguish them from those who insist upon old abuses. It will also give pastors the 
opportunity to select persons having a proper standard for church music. Bishop Boyle 
likewise announced the establishment of a school of church music at Duquesne Uni- 
versity which will award certificates entitling their holders to be listed as approved 
organists and choir instructors for the diocese of Pittsburgh. Such methods of carrying 
out the requirements of the recent Popes deserve all praise as being inspired by com- 
mon sense and a fundamental approach to the problem. 

One does not like to leave the subject of music without referring to the centenary 
of the re-establishment of the Abbey of Solesmes in France. This ancient monastery 
was founded early in the eleventh century. Its life was never peaceful, and yet it 
functioned as a monastery until 1790, when it was finally suppressed by the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. In 1837, re-dedicated to monastic use, it was made an Abbey and 
rapidly assumed an importance which it had never had in its earlier years. On July 30, 
The Commonweal published an excellent article on Solesmes by Bonaventure Schwinn, 
which gives a brief account of its first Abbot, Dom Guéranger, one of the pioneers in 
the modern liturgical movement. We trust that it is not an impertinence on the part of 
LitrurcicaL Arts to congratulate the monks of Solesmes upon the completion of a 
hundred years life as a community devoted largely to the restoration of the Liturgy. 


INTERESTING news comes from the Archdiocese of Quebec to the effect that the 
Archdiocesan Committee on Sacred Art is to make an historical and critical inventory 
of the present status of sacred art in the Archdiocese. This inventory will list the age of 
churches, their style and ornamentation, style and wealth of their furnishings, the 
wealth and extent of sacred vessels, crosses, candelabra, etc., and of liturgical vest- 
ments. The energetic Cardinal Archbishop of this diocese will doubtless see to it that 
the work is pushed forward. Since we know of some of the fine objects of ancient art in 
the possession of the Archdiocese, may we venture to hope that a thoroughly com- 
petent person be entrusted with the cataloguing of paintings and objects of religious art? 
The present designation of many of these is hopelessly wrong and misleading. 


AN EVENT of outstanding importance for all who are interested in the arts of the 
Church was the publication by the Princeton University Press on April fifteenth of this 
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year of Miss Myrtilla Avery’s Exultet Rolls of South Italy. A notice of this work com- 
mensurate with its truly distinguished merits will be published in a future number of 
LirurcicaL Arts, but a brief mention of it may not now in fairness be omitted. Two 
hundred and six handsome plates, showing all the scenes in the twenty-eight known 
Exultet rolls (or fragments) together with those of three closely allied liturgical rolls 
(the Benedictio Fontis of Bari and the Pontifical and Benedictio Fontis of the Casanatense 
Library, Rome) are here brought together in a most convenient format, boxed in 
heavy buckram. One does not know which to admire the more, the excellence of the 
craftsmanship which has gone into this work, or the moderate price at which it is 
offered ($20.00). But on one point there can be no doubt: we have here a splendid 
illustration of what devotion and perseverance can achieve. For it was no slight mat- 
ter, surely, to collect this material so widely scattered over the libraries of Europe from 
Manchester to Bari, to say nothing of the practical difficulties (to which passing ref- 
erence is made in the acknowledgments) of preparing these excellent reproductions, 
the work of the Ganymed Press of Berlin. It is to be hoped that the first volume — for 
the present publication constitutes the second volume only of the complete work, may 
soon be forthcoming. Then the labor of many years will be crowned with the success it 
merits. 


ON AUGUST sixth the Catholic Herald of London published an article by H. P. R. 
Finberg in a department which this paper conducts in which any one having some 
grievance against the Church may air his views. Mr Finberg is a printer interested in 
the refinements of his art and his grievance is that he can’t find opportunity to place 
his talents at the service of the Church. He recites instance after instance where his 
offers, even to do work free, were rejected, and tells of his discouragement. Similar 
views could doubtless be expressed by many Catholic artists or craftsmen, but we have 
never heard of such a complaint with reference to printing, and we feel that it gives us 
an opportunity to call our readers’ attention to this art. We hope in the future to 
publish an issue of LrrurcicAL Arts devoted to the graphic arts which will make clear 
how they can best be put to the service of the Church. 


IT IS always interesting and encouraging to receive tributes from scholarly sources. 
One of the most welcome recently to come to us has been a request that we permit the 
bulletin of the French association for the encouragement of Greek studies to digest the 
issues of LrruRGICAL ARTs in its regular digest of learned reviews. Some of our readers 
may be interested to know of the existence of this French Revue des Etudes Grecques. 
Further information may be obtained from its publication office, the address of which 
is 14 Rue Paul-Derouléde, Bois-Colombes (Banlieue Paris, N.O.). 


NOTICE HAS BEEN received of the opening on October 18 of a new departure in 
American art education to be called “The New Bauhaus, Modern School of Design.” 
This institution is being conducted by the Association of Arts and Industries of 
Chicago and its home will be a family residence donated by Marshall Field m at 1905 
Prairie Avenue, Chicago. Most of our readers have probably heard of the Bauhaus in 
Dessau, Germany, which represented one of the first attempts to find an adequate 
substitute for the old apprentice method of teaching the arts and crafts — a method 
which had largely disappeared from contemporary technical civilization. The object 
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of the Bauhaus in Dessau was to overcome the dead weight of academicism which had 
resulted in part from the abandonment of the apprentice system and the substitution 
for it of such schools as the Beaux Arts in Paris, with its countless imitators. Its founder 
and director, Professor Walter Gropius, felt convinced that only by a closer familiarity 
with materials and tools could a reasonable school of modern design emerge. The pres- 
ent régime in Germany saw fit to remove Professor Gropius from his position, and the 
result has been a serious blow to the whole Bauhaus method of art instruction in 
Germany. The Chicago Association of Arts and Industries is attempting to introduce 
the Bauhaus method to this country, and they have secured Professor Gropius as an 
advisor. The active director of the new school will be Professor Moholy-Nagy, who 
was Dr Gropius’s principal collaborator at the Dessau Bauhaus. 

There is no question but what the Bauhaus method of instruction has proved 
admirable and has led to favorable results. But we cannot help feeling that it is unfor- 
tunate in the extreme that the German name should be applied to the American 
institution. The effect of this, we feel, will be to further the idea that modern art and 
architecture is a specifically European growth and foreign to this country. Actually 
its inspiration came from this country through the work of such men as Sullivan and 
Wright. There is grave danger that modern art in America will fall into the very error 
which it should most strive to avoid, namely, to take on the complexion of being merely 
another style to be considered eclectically rather than from the point of view of a 
fundamental approach to problems of design. 


SEVERAL BOXES of Christmas cards have reached this office during the past 
weeks sent to members of the staff by Catholic organizations in this country. Of course 
the main purpose is to raise funds for very worthy causes, but it may not be amiss to 
point out that these cards are examples of extremely bad art and of sickly senti- 
mentalism. The letters which accompany these collections of cards refer to them as 
‘outstanding examples of religious art.”” When one receives such evidences of mis- 
taken judgment one is torn between the desire to send a dollar or two to further the 
cause which prompted the sponsors to send the cards, and by the desire to blast such 
things from the face of the earth. When will Catholic organizations realize that these 
Christmas cards represent an extension in the realm of printing and color reproduc- 
tion of the execrable taste shown in the making of “religious items”’ for churches, such 
as statues with glass eyes, “‘soda fountain”’ altars, etc., etc.? Perhaps one way out of this 
difficulty would be for some firm to seek intelligent guidance and then sponsor a 
competition throughout the country among competent artists to be chosen on the 
basis of past work or by invitation. The work of these artists could then be submitted 
to the judgment of an impartial jury with the understanding that ten or more designs 
would be chosen for reproduction and paid for. The artists whose designs were not 
chosen would also be paid. Any organization who wished to secure Christmas cards 
could then communicate with the firm who sponsored the project. 


IN CLOSING, we wish to make an apology for an unfortunate error in our last 
issue. In the review of The Interpretation of Plainchant, by Father Robertson, on page 
45 a large section was transposed to the next page. The next to last five paragraphs 
from the end should be inserted after the third paragraph of the review. The last 
paragraph remains as it appeared. 
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A Priest Speaks His Mind 


The Reverend JosEpH L. LONERGAN 


ABOUT twenty-five years ago a young priest just ordained was sent to a small parish 
out among the coal mines where nine-tenths of the people did not speak English, did 
not go to Mass, and did not care whether they ever saw a priest. The new pastor 
matched the parish. He did not know anything, could not do anything, and did not 
know how to begin. 

His knowledge of the liturgy was zero except that he was simple enough to think 
that God Almighty knew how He wanted to be worshipped and that the Church was 
the authorized interpreter of God’s will in the matter of His official public worship. 

He discovered that the Church published a set of official liturgical books that 
governed her public worship. In his innocence he took for granted that these books 
meant what they said and said what they meant. In the set of faculties given by the 
Bishop he had not noticed any authorization to change a single letter in the Missale, 
a single coma of the Rituale, a single note of music in the Graduale. 

And of course at that time it never dawned upon him that there might be people 
who knew better than God Almighty Himself how God ought to be worshipped. ‘The 
innocence of this “‘babe in the woods”’ was a little jolted to find that each time he sent 
an order for liturgical books to any of the big publishing houses they had to send to 
Europe to fill the order. 

The young priest’s knowledge of sacred art in the House of God was as hopeless 
as his other knowledge. But he got Pugin’s Glossary of Ecclesiastical Art and Costume and 
Henry Adams’s Mont Saint-Michel and Chartres. Vestments were needed. They were 
Pugin vestments. A woman of the parish made the linens according to Pugin. The lit- 
tle church was decorated right out of Pugin, much to the scorn of the several acquaint- 
ances he had made by now among his neighbors of the cloth. 

The next problem that faced our hero was an assignment to a new parish to build 
a new church. Again he was simple enough to think that a new church ought to be 
built by professional builders. He called in the best brains available among the pro- 
fessionals. 


AS A FIRST lesson he was taught that there existed a lot of a thing called bad archi- 
tecture, in fact that almost all church architecture was bad, and strangely, that the 
clergy were responsible for all the bad architecture in the country. He did not under- 
stand the proof of this thesis, but knew that there are mysteries in nature as well as in 
super-nature. 

The professionals searched their shelves for the best merchandise they had and 
after much pushing and pulling, the best bargain offered was a pro-cathedral to cost 
about three hundred thousand dollars in a parish with a normal income of about 
eight thousand dollars per year. The merchandise may have been architecture, but the 
shoe obviously did not fit the foot. A sinful doubt then arose. Was architecture the art 
of building a shelter for man, or was man, the poor people of a parish, to be offered 
as a holocaust to a Moloch called architecture? The simple Indian of early America 
did not have enormous shoe factories, palatial salesrooms, suave salesmen, and foot- 
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fitting experts. So he made himself a moccasin that seemed to serve his purpose, fit his 
foot and his pocket-book, wear well, and look well. If our poor people could not buy a 
church, why not build one for themselves? It may not be architecture, but it could fit 
the foot and the pocket-book. 

If the purpose was to honor God, could not God be honored in some way other 
than by piling up an enormous debt, and could not our people show their love of God 
in some way other than by running fairs, bingos, raffles, and assorted rackets for pious 
purposes? They could do it if they wanted to. There was nothing left but to want to 
and to do it. 

Still feeling our littleness, we sought the codperation on a monthly basis of an 
architect who was a good designer, a good engineer, a good business man, but the 
advance was spurned as an insult to the profession. 


WE THEN decided to go it alone. We had property that cost twenty-two thousand 
dollars; we had fifteen thousand dollars in cash, we had a group of people who wanted 
a church. We would borrow another fifteen thousand dollars. In January, 1936, 
thirty thousand dollars would purchase a lot of materials. 

We could get stone for the hauling at fifty cents per ton, and much of it was hauled 
gratis. We used fifteen hundred tons. We could get Spanish tile roofing at the sheriff 
sale price of less than twenty dollars per square. We could get Vermont slate for the 
floor at eight cents per square foot. We used nine thousand square feet. We could get 
framing lumber from the wrecking firms, used, but much better than new, for twenty 
dollars to twenty-five dollars per thousand feet. Cement cost fifty-four cents per bag. 
We used nine carloads. Masons were glad to get work at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per square foot for single face, forty cents per square foot double face. Steel cost 
three thousand dollars erected. A system of heating and air conditioning, two thou- 
sand one hundred and fifty dollars. ‘There is not a square foot of plaster in the church. 
Our men and boys furnished all the labor. 

We purchased a set of Delta woodworking machines. Our men and boys made 
the seats, altar rail, candlesticks, stations of the cross, ciborium for the altar, narthex 
screen, sacristy and sanctuary furniture. There is not a “church goods” article in the 
building. 

As the project went along, we were happy to elicit the sympathetic advice and 
coéperation of several artists who liked to see a Catholic thing done in a Catholic way. 
We tried to solve each problem as it arose, simply, directly, honestly. 

We have a building that seems to fulfil every requirement of the liturgy and seats 
one thousand persons at a cost of thirty-three thousand dollars. Moreover the social 
effects of the project are incalculable. It provided useful work for the men during the 
waning days of the depression. It occupied the boys during two summer vacations and 
in the evenings after school. Parents who complained about incorrigible boys were ad- 
vised to send the boys to work on the church. The results were most happy. We have 
occupied the boys and men in useful work instead of trying to amuse them. Several 
hundred persons are tied to their church by bonds that will last through several gen- 
erations. Members of the parish became more intimately acquainted with each other, 
and the pastor with the people. Boys and men who have not attended Mass for years 
have been most interested in building the church. How can they stay away from it 
when it is finished? Non-catholic neighbors have followed every step and helped with 
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the work. They have learned a lot about the church, and they have watched the build- 
ing of confessionals from the first stick to the last! We have what we want, what we 
think the Church wants, and, we hope, what God wants. We have no regrets and 
have had no grief. 
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Unless the Lord Build the House . . . 


The Reverend Vireit Micuet, O.S.B. 


WE ARE living to-day in a time of artistic revival with regard to the building of our 
churches. It is a matter of rejoicing, though the cynic may say that the revival came in 
advance of its time. He may claim that it has often caught both priest and artist un- 
awares, insofar as they are not yet ready or capable of making the best contribution 
to the building of a house of God after the manner of the true Christian spirit. 

Certainly the problem of building is a complicated one to-day. To the pioneer 
demand for bare shelter for worship, and to its one compelling factor, that of the 
budget and of practical economy, are now added an awakening to the rubrical de- 
mands of the liturgy, the growing desire for something artistic, the professional (or 
sometimes unprofessional) advice of many an architect or priest, and finally the im- 
mensely varied personal tastes of priest, architect, and trustee, in regard to which it is 
really high time for us all to begin disputing, despite any adage to the contrary. 

When to this is added the fact that much of our building consists of rebuilding, or 
of enlarging upon what is already there, we see how the thing becomes more compli- 
cated still. Budget, rubrics, professional honor, taste, vox populi, human respect for 
wealthy donors — what a mess it can all produce at times! Where can a basis for 
unity and harmony be found in such a welter of chaotic individualism? 

This outcry is not meant to impugn intentions. God forbid. It is only too true of 
college freshmen in many Catholic colleges, who have gone through a public grade 
and high school, that their main asset is not knowledge of Catholicism, but a general 
good will. Even of elder Catholics at times is this true, in spite of their having gone 
through a higher Catholic education. No, there is no lack of good will. We do want, 
in increasing numbers, to do the right thing, we want to be proper and correct in our 
church building, and we want to be artistic and liturgical. 

But a church may turn out to be very proper and correct liturgically (i.e., in this 
instance, rubrically) while remaining very cold and hard, and therefore not breathing 
the true Christian spirit. In some such instances the attempt is then made to supply 
warmth by “‘a beautiful and triumphant profusion of exquisite ornament.” (Quota- 
tion from a letter in last issue of Liturgical Arts. With apologies to the writer for any 
misuse of her words!) There is something more needed than this correctness, if it pro- 
duces only austerity of tone and amosphere, in a Christian church. 

Nor is it enough for us to be artistic. For we can be artistic (with apologies this 
time to all true artists) by a mere copy of past forms. We may have churches that are 
perfect specimens of a past art, or are a courageous, if not bold, example of mod- 
ern(istic) art. People come from far and wide to admire their art; they will feel the 
“uplift” of it even while attending worship. In fact just there is the rub; for something 
essential is still lacking. We may of course admire the art of a church during off mo- 
ments, but we should not be doing so during worship. The art of a church should call 
the attention of worshippers to itself as little as a priest’s sermon should be directed to 
eliciting the admiration of the people for the eloquence of the preacher. Both church 
and sermon must go deeper than that, else they are not Christian in the sense of exer- 
cising the mediatorship of Christ. 
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THERE IS another aspect to the problem. We may have a perfectly Christian church, 
and yet find much legitimate reason for criticism. I am thinking here of a church re- 
cently built in a charming and peaceful New England village that fairly oozed forth 
the atmosphere of quiet and repose. The village buildings sprang truly from the soil of 
the delightful and peaceful landscape, but into their midst was catapulted a church 
building that veritably shrieked out its modern steel and concrete and brick — a total 
misfit in its environment. The church could have been perfect in and by itself, and yet 
have been a cultural monstrosity where it was. As happened, however, this church was 
not so perfect in itself. For the money that was spent on it, it could have been much 
more correct, truly artistic, and religious in atmosphere. And that brings us to 
another angle of our complicated question — the moral one. 

In regard to a recent church that was to go through remodeling and enlargement, 
it was estimated that fully sixty per centum of the money to be spent on it would have 
to be used for the undoing of what had been done wrongly before. Are we not here 
face to face with what amounted in foro externo to a crime, that of the misappropriation 
of entrusted funds? Churches are built with the money of the people, very properly so. 
For this purpose the people entrust their money to pastor and architect and builder, 
not that these may follow out personal notions of their own, least of all that they may 
build unto themselves monuments that will elicit the admiration of posterity (some- 
times tables are turned and the monuments turn out to be memorials of stupidity); 
but that they may build churches for the people embodying and achieving the ideals 
and purposes for which church buildings exist — the glorification of God and the 
salvation of men. This is the twofold aim of the liturgy, and churches are built for cele- 
brating the Christian liturgy. Incidentally the liturgy operates in souls not only by the 
ex opere operato efficacy of the sacramental powers of Christ, but also by the more human 
way of informing the mind and inspiring the will — instruction and elevation of souls 
unto Christ. A church that does not contribute in the latter way is not fulfilling the 
whole purpose of its existence. This must be reckoned with above all else. For any use 
of funds for the building of churches entails the moral obligation of aiming at the pro- 
duction of all that the liturgy of the Church embodies. 

Such moral obligation is therefore not fulfilled when the parish receives its 
“money’s worth” in the new building as judged from the angle of the building trades 
alone. It is not yet fulfilled when the church is merely rubrically correct, or even when 
it is as such also artistic. A proper fulfilment of moral obligation on the part of pastor 
and architect calls for something deeper than all these, for something cultural in the 
sense in which culture is the unified embrace of all aspects of life in their proper rela- 
tion to the divine, and it calls in particular for an interpretation of the religious or the 
spiritual that is derived from the liturgical worship of the Church, when this is rightly 
understood and appreciated. 


FOR A church building is primarily an integral setting for the performance of the 
liturgy. And the liturgy itself is something more than worship expressed in correct 
external forms. It is also a way of life, the source of the true Christian spirit, embodi- 
ment on the one hand of the divine in sacramental form, and on the other hand em- 
bodiment and inspiration of true Christian culture and life. 

_Unless a church reflects all of this and transmits it to the people, the latter are not 
getting their money’s worth, and there is moral guilt in the spending of the funds. For 
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just as 1t costs not a whit more to build a church correctly according to the rubrics and 
to the canons of art, so also there is no additional expense in building the church so 
that it is in full harmony with the nature and the purpose of the liturgy. 

The church must be built as a place that speaks to the people of God — not of 
God as being far away in the heavens, but as present in the mysteries of the altar; and 
it must, as it were, naturally invite the people to participate, inspire them thereto, and 
facilitate their doing so. It does not reflect Christ and the Christ-life unto the people 
unless it performs this mediatorial office by reason of its structure and texture. The 
very atmosphere of the church with all that is in it must breathe of the Christ-life lived 
at the altar in public worship, must inspire to codperative participation, and to further 
fulfilment of this in daily life. If the atmosphere of the church does not thus harmonize 
with the true Christian or liturgical spirit, or again if it is so strange as to be impossible 
to connect it with the daily life of the Christian, the latter at his worship must needs 
be somewhat of a kingdom divided against itself. The more he then wishes to steep 
himself in the mystery of the altar, the more must he struggle to free himself from the 
very environment whose purpose should be to help him participate with greater ease 
and wholeness of spirit. 

The church must breathe forth a living inspiration toward active participation in 
the Christ-life. But in order to be able to do this, it must be the product of the efforts of 
persons who possess this Christ-life in a vital way, not merely intellectually, nor merely 
in its external forms. Against the claims formerly made in the name of abiogenesis or 
spontaneous generation, we all accept to-day the principle of omne vivum e vivo. Life can 
come only from life, not from mechanical rules, however perfectly they be 
studied and applied. 


NO DEGREE of perfect craftsmanship as such can produce inspiring or attractive 
art; the craftsman must also be an artist for that. And no amount of artistry as such 
can produce a work that is hieratic or priestly in its functioning. Such a work can come 
only from living priests, or other Christs, or members of the mystical body. Any church 
that is a true embodiment of the liturgical spirit can come only from the efforts of a 
parish priest and an architect who in their own persons not only understand the true 
Christian spirit, but also live it intimately, even in their innermost and private mo- 
ments. 

To produce religious art that is not merely a dead copy but is inspirationally re- 
ligious, the architect must be a man living his religion. Only when priest and architect, 
working together at the building or restoring of a church, are themselves imbued with 
the spirit of the liturgy and live it wholeheartedly, will the church they produce also 
breathe vitally the spirit of Christ and the mystery of the altar. Such a church will not 
only be genuinely Christian or Christ-like, but also more. It cannot possibly be in- 
artistic, or rubrically incorrect, or illogical in any way, or sham from any standpoint. 
This is a matter of seeking first the kingdom of God and having all else given along as a 
consequence. 

Without the unity of this Christian spirit, the proper basis for mutual understand- 
ing and coéperation between priest and artist and architect is wanting. How can there 
be proper coéperation (unless one would include in this term collusion at poor work) 
if the very unifying basis of all Christian cultural work is wanting? It is ultimately in 
this true Christian spirit, which derives from an intelligent participation in the liturgi- 
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cal worship of the Church, from active sharing in the divine life of God in the mystical 
body, that the solution for all differences and difficulties mentioned above is to be 
found. As long as we do not drink deep at this fount, we are not working fully with 
God. And even if our efforts are then directed to the building of a church for the 
service of God, the words of the Psalmist will still be true of us: “Unless the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain who build it.” 


Mission ‘Trailer 
Paulist Fathers, Tennessee 


A NEW VENTURE begins this fall for the Paulist Fathers, when a trailer chapel 
goes to work among the mountain people of Tennessee. For thirty years the Paulist 
Fathers have worked in that section of the country. Their ‘“‘parish” includes thirteen 
counties with a population of about 165,000, of which approximately 375 are Catholics. 

Feeling that great good could come from bringing the Church to the people 
in that section, Father John B. Harney, C.S.P., Superior General of the Paulist 
Fathers, has appointed Father James F. Cunningham, C.S.P., and Father Thomas 
Halloran, C.S.P., to take charge of this task. 

The trailer chapel is called “The Saint Lucy Catholic Motor Chapel.” It is 
twenty-three feet long and seven feet wide and was built in the shops of the Bender 
Body Company, of Elyria, Ohio, through the agency of Chittenden-Chapin and 
Company, 234 Central Park South, New York City. Mr George F. Chaplin, who 
is connected with the Chittenden-Chapin Company, worked tirelessly and is responsi- 
ble for the successful carrying out of the whole job. The rear of the trailer opens in 
such a manner that the lower part becomes an illuminated speaking platform, while 
the upper part forms a canopy for the speaker and also holds the loudspeakers. It is 
equipped with an RCA public address system, which at the same time supplies the 
sound system for “talkies.” ‘The color scheme for the interior and the exterior of the 
trailer, the fabrics for the seats and the curtains, the altar, and the necessary ap- 
purtenances were executed under the direction of the Liturgical Arts Society. 

The trailer contains living quarters for the two missionaries, adequate closet 
space for vestments, etc., and shelves for books and pamphlets. Sliding doors, the 
upper panels of which are metal screens, supply a division between the living quarters 
and the section devoted to the chapel. These doors also serve as confessionals. 


PLAN OF MISSION TRAILER 


(1) Altar, (2) Vestment closet, ($) Radto cabinet and ampli, , (4 and 5) Book shelves, (6) Plat, Seats, lichen 
equipment, 3) Hosen’ (14) Drop leaf fabio, U6) Davber deen backs 0 AG, Fane 2a 
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Toward an Appreciation of Stained Glass 


THEOPHILUS, JR. 


i OBEDIEN T to the precept of the holy Apostle Paul: ‘But rather let him labour, 
‘lena with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have to give to him that 
needeth.” 

I, desiring to be the imitator of this man, have approached the porch of holy Sophia, and 
beheld the chancel filled with every variety of divers colours, and showing forth the nature and 
utility of each. From which, having forthwith entered with unwatched footstep, I filled up the 
storehouse of my heart fully, out of all; which I have set forth with clearness, having, by careful 
experiment, thoroughly examined one by one for your study, all these things sufficiently approved 
by the eye and hands, without jealousy. But since the practice of this kind of embellishment cannot 
be of quick apprehension, like a diligent inquirer I have greatly laboured to inform myself, by all 
methods, what invention of art and variety of colour may beautify a structure and not repel the light 
of day and the rays of the sun. Applying myself to this exercise, I comprise the nature of glass, and I 
consider that this can be effected by the use and variety of it alone. This art, as seen and reported I 
have learned, I have laboured, for your observance, to fathom. 


Thus, my ancient forbear, Theophilus, prefaced his famous work devoted to the 
making of stained glass in the middle ages, and, following in his footsteps, thus I 
address myself to you. When a modern writer who specializes in practical religion for 
busy people said that stained-glass window makers had probably done more harm to 
Christianity than most of its critics, my resentment was quickly overcome by pity 
upon reading further that this opinion was based upon an inability to feel any realzty 
about a man who is presented by a pink-glass portrait with the sun shining through. 
How unfortunate that author has been in the windows he has seen; and how uncon- 
sciously right is his reaction to them! The ideal of the portrait in stained glass was for _ 
long the will-o’-the-wisp which commercial window makers pursued into the dark 
morass of the picture window. They never quite succeeded in attaining their objec- 
tive, and, if they had, their success would have been only in creating a monument to 
bad taste and poor craftsmanship. 

To the experienced master-craftsman it seems so apparent that his materials and 
tools must naturally shape the expression of his design and guide his treatment of the 
subject that it appears almost foolish to point out such an obvious truth. It is unneces- 
sary to make laws defining what a true craftsman may or may not do in the medium he 
loves. The definitions of his craft impose no conscious restriction on his expression. He 
creates freely and spontaneously, never touching the bars which mark the limit of his 
medium. 

The stained glass worker deals in terms of glass — a hard, brittle, transparent 
substance — and lead — a heavy, opaque, but soft metal. He may cut his glass in 
large or small pieces, he may paint it lightly or heavily, or use no paint at all, but no 
matter how he may manipulate his materials, he will not lose sight of or conceal their 
inherent character. But the sad truth is that stained glass too often is under the control 


1 An Essay Upon Various Arts. By Theophilus Called Also London. Jobn Murray. 1847. p. 115. 
Rugerus, Priest and Monk. Translated by Robert Hendrie. 
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of good business men whose only interest is in financial profit, and artists who are un- 
familiar with the materials and potentialities of the craft. They think in terms of other 
crafts — the craft of money-making, or the craft of painting on opaque surfaces. They 
do not speak the language of glass. 

And so we must look for landmarks to guide us toward an understanding and 
appreciation of this little known medium of color and light. We must search out 
the inherent qualities of glass which distinguish it from other media. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC recognized this need many years ago. He sensed the integrity 
and individuality of the craft and recorded his convictions in no uncertain terms.’ 
“But when the painting forms part of an ensemble, when it enters into a general con- 
cert of harmony, such as it seems all buildings should present to the eye, it is neces- 
sarily subject to purely physical laws which should not be ignored and which are 
superior to the talent or genius of the artist. Certainly the genius of no master can in 
any way modify the laws of light, perspective, and optics. We are well aware that a 
large number of artists of the present time are endowed with too fugitive and inde- 
pendent a sentiment to submit themselves to other laws than those indicated by their 
fancy, but we know with no less certainty that light, optics, and perspective have not 
yet modified the laws which rule them to comply with these insubmissive spirits. . . . 
Now the artists who composed the windows of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
showed, on the contrary, their absolute submission to these laws, and turned them to 
their own ends with as much intelligence as modesty. . . . 

“To try to reproduce what is called a picture, that is to say a painting in which 
one seeks to render the effects of linear and aerial perspective, of light and shade with 
all their transitions, on a panel of transparent colors is an undertaking as daring as to 
attempt to render the effect of the human voice with stringed instruments. Different 
processes, different conditions, different branches of art. There is almost as great a 
distance between the painting of pictures properly speaking, that is opaque painting 
which seeks to produce illusion, and painting on glass as there is between this same 
Opaque painting and bas-relief. . . . 

“To try to introduce the peculiar characteristics of opaque painting into trans- 
parent painting is to lose the precious qualities of the transparent painting without 
possible compensation. This is not at all a question of custom or blind affection for an 
art which we might try to maintain in its archaism, as is sometimes asserted; it is an 
absolute question, since (we cannot repeat it too often) it is one decided by physical 
laws whereof we can change no whit. . . . 

“Certainly it is not at all necessary to trace eternally types of the golden age of 
glass painting; in a word, to make imitations; but what we should never lose from 
sight are the processes of art so skillfully applied to this painting at that time; what we 
must avoid (since it is not a progression, but rather a decadence) is this transposition 
of one form of art into another which is opposed to it.” 

It is very true that a modern window should reflect something of our modern 
times. It must be related to contemporary thought in order to be alive. But it must be 
designed in terms of glass and lead in relation to its architectural setting. It must con- 
vey spiritual qualities to be reached through symbolism rather than realism. 


2 Dictionnaire Ratsonné de L’ Architecture. E. Viollet-le-Duc. Leicester B. Holland in Stained Glass, May, 1931. pp. 
Paris. Morel & Cie. 1875. Sub verb. Vitrail. Translation by 152-155. 
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Lewis F. Day disposes of the picture window in clear cut fashion; * “There are 
two respects in which a stained glass window differs from a picture: first, in that it is 
a window; second, in that it is glass. 

“The designer of a window has not only to accept the window-shape, but to re- 
spect both it and the architecture of the building. The scale of his work, the main lines 
of its composition, if not more, are practically determined for him by architectural 
considerations. Moreover, he has to accept the window plane, to acknowledge it as 
part of the building, to let you feel, whatever he does, that it is a window you see, and 
not something through the window or standing in it. That was tried, but, even if the 
illusion had been achieved, it would have been destructive of architectural effect.” 

It was not only tried, but it was found successful financially, as the great American 
art glass industry of not so long ago could testify. The amazing story of commercial 
opalescent art glass is clearly told in Charles J. Connick’s recent book.‘ 

“Energetic salesmen, with stacks of highly colored designs, appeared everywhere. 
They followed close upon the heels of undertakers to sell memorial windows to be- 
reaved widows and orphans, They faced church building committees with pretty 
arrangements of Good Shepherds, lilies, palms, crosses and crowns before the ground 
for a new church had been broken. . 

“Tt need not surprise us now that art-glassmen were not troubled by questions of 
taste. It was not exquisite taste but good business that developed the process whereby 
the marbleized, ornamental concoction or the softly transparent picture became the 
accepted stained glass window in America. 

“The picture window disposed of all the hazards of active color in light by se- 
curely blanketing them. The picture windowman didn’t need to worry about the ac- 
tion of light that is the eternal hazard of the artist in stained glass. . . . 

‘Naturally, the awful monstrosities in American art glass distressed those young 
architects with discriminating taste, fresh from European schools. ‘They had been 
trained to follow precedents and so, of course, they began loudly to preach a return to 
precedents. They thought that a return to good things of old would cure us of all 
native ugliness. 

“The saving grace of precedents has been preached to us so powerfully that, even 
now, European visitors are astonished at our blind adherence to styles.” 


AND SO we see that good stained glass is not fundamentally a question of style or 
period, but is related to inherent qualities of the material itself and its use in archi- 
tecture. 

This brings us into the region of color and light. Reduced to its simplest terms, a 
window is an opening in the wall of a building designed to admit light. It is filled with 
a transparent material so that it may shut out the weather while continuing to admit 
light. It may be decorated in any manner not interfering with this simple premise 
which does not conceal the material and which is in harmony with the surrounding 
architecture. The glass may be colored and the light controlled, but the problem is 
always to be stated in terms of active light; direct transmitted light, not reflected il- 


lumination from an opaque surface. 


3 Windows — A Book about Stained and Painted Glass. Lewis 4 Adventures in Light and Color. Charles J. Connick, New 
F. Day. London. B. T. Batsford. 1897. York. Random House. 1937. pp. 121-127. 
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No other craft deals in light as brilliant or elemental; and so if colored glass is 
used, color is of the first consideration. Colors should be pure and their active translu- 
cence should not be lost. No matter how heavily a window is painted, it should not 
appear muddy or turgid. It should be alive and singing in the light. Even in its deeper, 
most somber passages there should be a quiet glow. Pure color in light has the power 
of lifting the observer out of himself. A window should be inspiring, not simply exciting 
in color. Color takes this way of suggesting virtues and ideals, much as do pure sounds 
in music. Ancient races sensed the glory of color and from that early realization grew 
mediaeval color symbolism, a spontaneous expression of profound spiritual signifi- 
cance. 

Red was recognized as the symbol of divine love and passionate devotion, mar- 
tyrdom and sacrifice. Blue became the color significant of heavenly wisdom and 
eternal loyalty, truth and contemplation. Green, the color of springtime, is the symbol 
of hope and victory. White is the color of faith and peace; gold, the color of achieve- 
ment and treasures in heaven; while purple or violet suggests royalty, justice, and in a 
sense, humility. 

As in color, so in form, stained glass finds expression in symbolism. It is the under- 
lying ideal, not the surface appearance, the inner reality rather than the exterior 
manifestation of nature that the true craftsman seeks to represent in design and pat- 
tern. He strives to convey the essential image in symbolical form. 

But here the observer is faced with a grave responsibility. Many of us must learn 
how to look at designed color in light, we may have to learn to understand symbolism. 
The appreciation of a work of art demands an effort on the part of the observer as well 
as the designer. It is not enough to say that we know nothing of art, but we know what 
we like. Lewis F. Day precedes his chapter about windows worth seeing with a signifi- 
cant one called ““How to See Windows,” and Mr Connick devotes a long chapter in 
his recent book to the important subject ‘‘How to Look at Stained Glass Windows.” 


WE HAVE become so accustomed to looking at photographs and pictures with an 
almost photographic finish that it is not surprising if we fall into a habit of literal ob- 
servance. We may be pardoned if we are misled into believing that a pretty and highly 
polished sketch for stained glass insures a satisfactory window. As a matter of fact it 
may only prove that a practical business man is clever enough to employ an artist who 
can paint an attractive picture which may induce the untrained observer to award a 
contract to the clever business man. How the window will look when developed in 
actual glass is another matter — and even if the pretty picture should be translated 
eee into glass, the result may not be a stained glass window in the true meaning of 
e term. 

There are many short cuts and shady nooks in the craft to which the trickster 
may resort. No contract ever written will prevent him from seeking them out if he 
be so inclined. And there are innumerable pitfalls that await the honest but inex- 
perienced designer of stained glass — evils to enmesh the client as well as the crafts- 
man. Lead warps in changing temperatures, and a window poorly reinforced with 
supporting bars of other metal is bound to sag and twist out of shape. Small and thin 
leads will soon wear through. Enamel colors that look splendid when first applied may 
chip and peel off as varying rates of expansion begin their work. Paint may be in- 
sufficiently fired and may crumble away in dust. Plating, if used, may come loose or be 
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broken by frosts, and inferior commercial glass may look almost as good as the better 
material until one begins to wonder why the result is not quite as satisfying as one had 
hoped it might be. 

Of course these construction details, though important, are small matters com- 
pared with the truly great considerations having to do with composition of color and 
design — the weaving of patterns in color, light, and symbolism — sensitively translu- 
cent creations built for definite positions, coming alive in the light they receive — 
windows that are not too dull in a quiet light, thereby losing their active translucence, 
and not too glaring in their strongest light, but appearing well in all lights. There may 
be obstructions in the path of the light to be considered: tall buildings, or trees that are 
bare in winter and heavy with foliage in summer, green in spring, and ruddy in au- 
tumn colors. There are hazards of surface light; that is, light penetrating from other 
windows to the inner surface of the stained glass. Such illumination may neutralize 
the virtue of the light coming through stained glass and may ruin a beautiful window. 
If the source cannot be avoided or corrected, it must be taken into account in making 
the window. Only the experienced master craftsman can be equipped to deal with 
these subtle problems. He must learn through long and careful study, how colors 
react in light; how one color affects another in juxtaposition, as musical tones combine 
to produce harmony or discord. He must know the radiant power of blue and its in- 
fluence on neighboring rubies. 

A window need not be elaborate in order to be good; and indeed good design 
and color are just as essential in a simple and inexpensive window as in a more elab- 
orate composition. Even in the selection of temporary glass, good design and good taste 
play a very important part. 

Unless sufficient funds are available to develop the complete fenestration when a 
building is erected, it is a much better plan to place inexpensive and well-designed 
temporary glass in windows which cannot be treated adequately rather than to install 
gaudy but cheap and inferior windows, which may be memorials and difficult to 
remove later on when the mistake is realized. 

Every window should be designed for its individual setting and definite sur- 
roundings. It is impossible to devise a set of rules by which one may scale the merit of a 
work of art. It has been well said that a receipt for beauty in terms of law destroys the 
creative faculty. We can only hint at general principles and leave the creative master- 
craftsman free rein to expand his dreams. 

Then there is the troublesome matter of competition. No competition can ever 
take the place of informed intelligence and good will. At best it can be only a make- 
shift way of selecting a craftsman. It is still not uncommon to send a form letter to all 
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craftsmen who can be easily reached asking them to make designs and submit prices 
with no knowledge of what amount may be available, and then to choose the prettiest 
or cheapest design sent in, perhaps ignoring some rough sketch, rich in potential 
greatness. 

Who pays for making the designs which are not accepted? As the craftsman’s 
income is derived from his patrons, they, as a whole, must eventually pay for all de- 
signs made. 

Considering the importance and permanence of a window in any structure, it is 
not unreasonable to suggest that the patron become acquainted with stained glass; 
that he should read of it in authoritative books, seek out master-craftsmen and study 
their work, consult them as one would consult any specialist, and entrust to them 
problems in color and light as other problems are entrusted to one’s physicians and 
lawyers. If a competition must be undertaken, select those in whom you can place 
your complete trust, reimburse them all for the service they render and the time they 
devote to the study of the problem. 

In the final analysis, a good stained glass window is the creation of a sincere 
master-craftsman in glass, working in friendly codperation with an understanding 
client toward significant enrichment in color of the light of God, Saint Francis’ 
Brother Sun, “‘who gives the day and lightens us therewith.” 


How a Stained Glass Window Is Made 


THE PLAN conceived in the mind of the designer is developed in a small scale color 
sketch in terms of design and symbolism. The full size cartoon is generally drawn in 
charcoal, although it is profoundly felt in relation to color, glass, paint, and leadlines. 

From the cartoon, two sets of tracings of the leadlines are made, one for a glazing 
guide and one to cut up as patterns for the individual pieces of glass. Double cutting 
shears removes a strip of paper the width of the core of the glazing lead. 

Pieces of glass are selected and cut to the size of each pattern with a steel wheel or 
diamond. 

The glass is assembled on a plate glass easel — held in place with beeswax — so 
that color relations can be studied against the light. 

The main outlines of form and design are traced on the individual pieces placed 
over the cartoons. 

The pieces of glass are again set up in wax on the easel, and frequently are further 
enriched with halftone matts removed in patterned areas. ‘The paint performs the dual 
service of definition and light control. 

_ The window is taken down, and the paint, which is composed of metallic oxides 
and a flux fuses permanently with the glass in the heat of the kiln. 

Glazing consists of fitting the flexible H-shaped lead strips about each piece. ‘The 
lead is easily cut with the sharp glazing knife. The assembled portions are temporarily 
held in place with glazing nails. 

All joints are secured with a solder having a slightly lower melting point than the 
came lead. 

A waterproof cement is rubbed into all the crevices between the lead and glass. 

If the window is large it is made in several sections which are assembled in place 
with T-shaped saddle bars and other supporting bars at intervals to insure a perma- 
nent installation. 


au 


Where to See Windows of Representative Crafts- 
men in Stained Glass in the United States 


This brief catalogue is necessarily quite incomplete. 
Many admirable windows are omitted because of limited 
space or through lack of information. For a more com- 
plete list see Mr Connick’s book, Adventures in Light 
and Color. 

Subject and position of windows have not been given, 
and, in many cases, stained glass by other craftsmen than 
those mentioned will be found in churches listed. Some 
craftsmen are noted merely to aid the curious in identify- 
ing windows. 

This outline will afford the observant seeker ample 
opportunity to exercise critical judgment and taste. 

If readers will send us information about interesting 
windows they have seen, it will greatly aid in the com- 
pilation of a more complete list of American stained 
glass. 

Architects’ names are in parentheses. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Saint Patrick’s Cathedral. Lady Chapel. (James Renwick.) 
Paul Woodroffe. Windows poorly lighted. 


Church of Saint Vincent Ferrer, Lexington Avenue. (Ber- 
tram Grosvenor Goodhue.) Charles J. Connick; the Tower 
of Glass; J. Gordon Guthrie; Alexander Locke; Harry 
Goodhue. 


Church of the Blessed Sacrament, Seventy-first Street. 
(Gustave E. Steinbach.) Clement Heaton. 


Saint Peter’s, Barclay Street. (Robert J. Reiley, altera- 
tions.) Connick. 


Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. (Heins and LaFarge, 
and Cram and Ferguson, former and present architects.) 
Nave: Connick; Ernest Lakeman; Wilbur Herbert Burn- 
ham; Reynolds, Francis and Rohnstock; Nicola D’ Ascenzo. 
Apse Clerestory: James Powell & Sons. Apsidal Chapels: 
Chapel of Saint Anscharius and Chapel of Saint Boniface 
(Henry Vaughan), C. E. Kempe. Chapel of Saint Columba 
(Heins and LaFarge), Clayton & Bell. Chapel of Saint 
Saviour (Heins and LaFarge), Hardman & Co. Chapel of 
Saint Martin of Tours (Cram and Ferguson), Connick. 
Chapel of Saint Ambrose (Carrere and Hastings), Henry 
Wynd Young. Chapel of Saint James (Henry Vaughan), 
Metcalf and Norris; Young; Lakeman. 


Church of the Heavenly Rest, end Chapel of The Blessed 
Disciple, Fifth Avenue. (Bertram Grosvenor Goodhue; 
Mayers, Murray, and Phillip in charge.) Guthrie. 


Temple Emanu-El, Fifth Avenue. (R. D. Kohn, Charles 
Butler, and C. S. Stein, associated. Mayers, Murray, and 
Phillip, consulting.) Oliver Smith; G. Owen Bonawit; 
Montague Castle; Calvert; Guthrie; D’Ascenzo (Beth-El 
Chapel). 


Saint Bartholomew’s, Park Avenue. (Bertram G. Good- 
hue.) Windows designed by Guthrie, some painted by 
Lakeman in Young’s studio. 


Saint James’, Madison Avenue. (Cram and Ferguson.) 
Connick; Young; Lakeman; D’Ascenzo; Guthrie. 


Saint Michael’s, Ninety-ninth Street. (R. W. Gibson.) 
Connick; Tiffany; Maitland Armstrong; J. and R. Lamb. 


Riverside Church, Riverside Drive. (Allen and Collens and 
Henry C. Pelton, associated.) Wright Goodhue; Reynolds, 
Francis, and Rohnstock; Burnham; Jacques Simon; Fran- 
cois Lorin; D’Ascenzo, (chapel). 

Saint Thomas’s, Fifth Avenue. (Cram, Goodhue, and 
Ferguson.) Powell; D’Ascenzo. 


Trinity Church, Lower Broadway. All Saints’ Chapel. 
(Richard Upjohn.) Heinigke and Smith. 


Saint Paul’s Chapel, Columbia University. (Howell and 
Stokes.) John LaFarge; Guthrie. 


Metropolitan Museum and The Cloisters. (Allen, Collens, 
and Willis, architects of the latter.) Extensive collection of 
mediaeval and some modern stained glass. 


WESTBURY, LONG ISLAND 
Saint Bridget’s. (F. Burrell Hoffman, Jr.) Young; Connick. 


WOODHAVEN, LONG ISLAND 


Church of Saint Thomas Apostle. (Gustave E. Steinbach.) 
Heaton. 


JACKSON HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY 


Saint Mark’s Church. (Robert Tappan. H. T. Carswell, 
associate.) Connick. 


MANHASSET, LONG ISLAND 


Christ Church. (Frederick H. Briggs. Roger H. Bullard, 
alterations.) Lakeman. 


HUNTINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


Seminary for the Brooklyn Diocese. (Robert J. Reiley.) 
Connick; D’Ascenzo. 


ASTORIA, NEW YORK CITY 


Church of the Most Precious Blood. (Henry J. McGill.) 
Richard N. Spiers & Sons. 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 


Church of the Sacred Heart. (Cram and Ferguson.) Wright 
Goodhue. 


BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 


Church of Saint Vincent de Paul. (Maginnis and Walsh.) 
Harry Clarke. 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


Grace Church. (Richard Upjohn.) Connick; Valentine F. 
d’Ogries; Kempe. 


Episcopal Cathedral. (Josiah James.) Young. 

Saint Charles Borromeo Church. (J. Sanford Shanley.) Frei. 
MORRISTOWN, NEW JERSEY 

Church of the Redeemer. (Parish and Schroeder.) Young. 
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Photographs by Orin E. Skinner taken tn the studio of Charles J. Connick 
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ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


First Presbyterian. (G. Fletcher Babb. Allen, Collens, and 
Willis, present.) Connick; Young; Tiffany. 


Saint Paul’s. (Thornton Turner.) Margaret Redmond. 


WEST POINT, NEW YORK 
United States Military Academy Chapel. (Cram, Goodhue, 
and Ferguson.) William Willet and Anne Lee Willet. 
GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Chapel of Rosemary Hall School. (Theodore E. Blake.) 
D’Ascenzo. 


NEW HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


Stirling Memorial Library and the Harkness Memorial, 
Yale University. (James Gamble Rogers.) Bonawit. 


Saint John’s Protestant Episcopal, Chapel of Grace. (Nor- 
ton and Townsend.) Connick. 


PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


Church of the Redeemer. (Howe and Church.) Connick; 
Guthrie. 


Saint Paul’s, Edgewood. (Ambrose J. Murphy.) Earl Ed- 
ward Sanborn. 


Saint Martin’s, Edgewood. (Howe and Church.) Young; 
d’Ogries. 
NEWPORT, RHODE ISLAND 


Convent of Our Lady of the Cenacle. (Maginnis and 
Walsh.) Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock. 


Emmanuel. (Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson.) Young; 
Clement Heaton; Harry Goodhue; Wright Goodhue. 


Saint George’s School Chapel. (Cram and Ferguson.) 
Burnham. 


FALL RIVER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Saint Mary’s Cathedral, Lady Chapel. (Patrick C. Keeley.) 
Sanborn. The Bishop’s Chapel. (Maginnis and Walsh.) 
Connick. 

BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Robinson Memorial Chapel, School of Theology, Boston 
University. (Bellows and Aldrich.) Connick. 


Saint John the Evangelist. (Cram and Ferguson in charge.) 
Connick. 


Church of the Advent. (John H. Sturgis.) Christopher 
Whall (clerestory). 

Emmanuel. (Francis R. Allen.) Young; Connick; Frederic 
Crowninshield; J. Ninian Comper (Lindsay Memorial) 
(Allen and Collens). 

Trinity. (Henry Hobson Richardson.) William Morris, 
from cartoons by Burne-Jones; LaFarge; Cottier, Clayton 
and Bell; Holiday; Oidinot; Redmond. 

Arlington Street Church. (Bryant and Gilman.) Tiffany, 
the climax of the opalescent picture window. 

All Saints’, Ashmont. (Cram, Wentworth, and Goodhue.) 
Whall; Connick. 

Our Lady of Lourdes, Jamaica Plain. (Edward T. P. 
Graham.) Connick. 


Church of Our Saviour, Longwood. (Alexander R. Esty.) 
Burne-Jones (one). 
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Museum of Fine Arts. (Guy Lowell.) Gardner Museum. 
Mediaeval Stained Glass. 
BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS 


All Saints’. (Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson.) Harry Good- 
hue; Connick. 


Leyden Congregational. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burnham. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Memorial Hall, Harvard College. (Ware and Van Brunt.) 
Remarkable collection of early American and European 
windows, including examples by LaFarge; Crowninshield; 
Sarah Whitman; Holiday; Cottier; Donald MacDonald; 
W. J. McPherson; Ford and Brooks; and others. 


Fogg Museum. Mediaeval Glass. 


NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Chapel of the Sacred Heart Convent. (Maginnis and 
Walsh.) Windows by members of the Tower of Glass. 


Boston College Library. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Sanborn. 


WEST NEWTON, MASSACHUSETTS 

Second Congregational. (Allen and Collens.) Young; Rey- 
nolds, Francis, and Rohnstock. 

WELLESLEY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Wellesley College Chapel. (Heins and LaFarge.) Reynolds, 
Francis, and Rohnstock. 

WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 

First Congregational. (Allen, Collens, and Willis.) Rey- 
nolds, Francis, and Rohnstock. 

NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
Saint Catherine of Siena. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 


HINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Saint John the Evangelist. (George Shattuck.) Reynolds, 
Francis, and Rohnstock; Connick. 
SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
Harmony Grove Cemetery Chapel. (J. W. Ames.) Connick. 


BEVERLY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Saint Peter’s. (Smith and Walker.) Margaret Redmond; 
Burnham. 
BEVERLY FARMS, MASSACHUSETTS 
Saint John the Evangelist. (Cram and Ferguson.) Connick. 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Art Museum. Mediaeval glass. 


All Saints’. (Cram and Ferguson. Frohman, Robb, and 
Little, restoration.) Burnham; Connick. 


Wesley Methodist Episcopal. (Coolidge and Carlson.) 
Connick; George Hardy Payne. 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Trinity College Chapel. (Frohman, Robb and Little.) 
Sanborn. 
Asylum Hill Congregational. (Patrick C. Keely.) Connick. 


ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Westminster Presbyterian. (Delano and Aldrich.) Burn- 
ham. 
Saint James’s. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 
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PRINCETON, NEW JERSEY 


Princeton University Chapel. (Cram and Ferguson.) 
D’Ascenzo; Burnham; Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock; 
Oliver Smith; Wright Goodhue; Frank Ellsworth Weeder; 
Herman J. Butler; G. Gerard Recke. 


Proctor Hall, Graduate School, Princeton University. 
(Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson.) Connick; William Willet. 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Church of the Holy Child. (George I. Lovatt.) D’Ascenzo. 


Saint Agatha’s. (Edmond F. Durang. Restorations Magin- 
nis and Walsh.) Connick. 


Chapel of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School. (Zant- 
zinger, Borie, and Medary.) D’Ascenzo. 


Saint Paul’s, Chestnut Hill. (Zantzinger, Borie, and 
Medary.) D’Ascenzo. 


Pennsylvania Museum of Art. Mediaeval Glass. 


GERMANTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 
First Methodist Episcopal Church. (Sundt and Wenner.) 
D’Ascenzo. 

VALLEY FORGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Washington Memorial Chapel. (Zantzinger, Borie, and 
Medary.) D’Ascenzo. 

WERNERSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Jesuit Novitiate Chapel. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 


HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 

Pine Street Presbyterian. (Cram and Ferguson.) Connick; 
Burnham; Wright Goodhue. 

MERCERSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Academy Chapel. (Cram and Ferguson.) D’Ascenzo; 
Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock; Wright Goodhue; 
Connick; Butler; Pike; Guthrie; Tower of Glass. 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Cathedral Church of Saint John. (Zantzinger, Borie, and 
Medary.) William Willet; Henry Lee Willet; D’Ascenzo 
(chapel). 


Trinity Church. Connick. 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Saint Katherine of Sienna. (Henry D. Dagit and Sons.) 
H. L. Willet. 


Episcopal Pro-Cathedral of the Incarnation. (Bertram G. 
Goodhue.) Sanborn. 


Brown Memorial Church. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burn- 
ham. 


Franklin Street Presbyterian. (Thomas Machen.) Connick; 
D’Ascenzo (one). 


Walters Museum. Mediaeval Glass. 
WORTHINGTON VALLEY, MARYLAND 
Saint John’s. (Joseph Evans Sperry.) Connick. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Crypt. 
(Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 


Trinity College Chapel. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 
Saint Gabriel’s. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 


Cathedral of Saint Peter and Saint Paul. (Dr. George F. 
Bodley and Henry Vaughan; Frohman, Robb, and Little, 
former and present architects.) Lawrence B. Saint; San- 
born; D’Ascenzo; H. L. Willet; Kempe. Bishop’s Chapel. 
Young; Connick. 

Folger Shakespeare Library. 
D’Ascenzo. 

Chapel of the Army Medical Center. Walter Reed Memo- 
rial Hospital. (George G. Will.) Connick. 


CHEVY CHASE, MARYLAND 


Shrine of the Most Blessed Sacrament. (Maginnis and 
Walsh.) Burnham. 


GARRET PARK, MARYLAND 


Chapel of Our Lady, Georgetown Preparatory School. 
(Maginnis and Walsh.) D’Ascenzo. 


WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


Saint Joseph’s Cathedral. (Edward J. Weber.) George 
Sotter. 


(Paul Philippe Cret.) 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
Saint Benedict’s. (Michael McInerney, O.S.B.) Leopardi 
Pitassi. 
DURHAM, NORTH CAROLINA 
Duke University Chapel. (Horace Trumbauer.) Bonawit. 


RUTHERFORDTON, NORTH CAROLINA 
Saint Francis. (Hazel, Hurst, and Huckle.) Sotter. 


WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


Saint Paul’s. (Cram and Ferguson.) Wright Goodhue; 
Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock. 


First Methodist. (Mayers, Murray, and Phillip). Guthrie. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 

Holy Rosary. (Cram and Ferguson.) Wright Goodhue. 

Sacred Heart. (Kaiser, Neal, and Reid.) Sotter. 


Calvary Protestant Episcopal. (Cram, Goodhue, and Fer- 
guson.) William Willet; Connick; Heaton, Butler, and 
Bayne; Gorham; Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock; 
Harry Goodhue. 


Memorial Chapel, University of Pittsburgh. (Charles Z. 
Klauder.) Connick. 


East Liberty Presbyterian. (Cram and Ferguson.) Connick; 
Burnham; Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock; Henry Lee 
Willet; ’AscenzDo; Smith; Howard Wilbert. 


WILKINSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
Saint James’s. Wright Goodhue. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Church of the Covenant. (William C. Foster.) Connick; 
D’Ascenzo (chapel). 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Church of Our Saviour. (John W. C. Corbusier.) Wright 
Goodhue. 


Trinity Cathedral. (Charles F. Schweinfurth.) Connick; 
Young; William Willet. 


Bethany Lutheran. (Brice Hayden Long.) R. Toland 
Wright. 
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Saint Luke’s Lutheran. (Bohnard and Parssons.) Wright. 
Cleveland Museum of Art. Mediaeval Glass; the Camms, 


WADSWORTH, OHIO 
Grace Lutheran. (Reynold H. Hinsdale.) Wright. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Saint Patrick’s. (Edward T. P. Graham.) Butler; Pike. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Trinity. (J. W. C. Corbusier.) Wright. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 


Cathedral of the Queen of the Holy Rosary. ae 
Richmond Perry.) Pitassi. 


Toledo Museum of Art. Mediaeval Glass. 


GAMBIER, OHIO 
Kenyon College. (Granger and Bollenbacher.) D’ Ascenzo 
(chapel); Connick (dining hall and tower of Pierce Hall). 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
First Congregational. (John Russell Pope; Professor W. C. 
Ronan, assistant.) D’Ascenzo; Connick; Smith. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Chapel of the Holy Spirit, Fenwick Club. (Crowe and 
Schulte.) Connick. 


Christ Church. (Henry Walter.) Connick. 


Church of the Advent. (Warren and Smith, architects of 
memorial chancel.) Connick. 


Ursuline Sisters’ School Chapel. (Crowe and Schulte.) 
Connick. 


St. Mary’s, Hyde Park. (John T. Comes.) Young; Connick. 
GLENDALE, OHIO 

Christ Church. (Anderson and Hanneford, original; Alfred 
Grindle, alterations.) Connick. 

MELBOURNE, KENTUCKY 
Chapel, Saint Anne’s Convent School. 
Schulte.) Connick. 

FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 

Trinity Lutheran. (Bertram G. Goodhue.) Wright. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Chapel of the Little Flower. (Donaldson and Meier.) 
Connick. 


Saint Mary of Redford. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burnham; 
Connick; Wright Goodhue. 


Saint Paul’s Cathedral. (Cram, Goodhue and Ferguson. 
George D. Mason, associate.) Connick; H. L. Willet; 
Powell; Heaton, Butler, and Bayne. 


Holy Redeemer. (Donaldson and Meier.) Connick. 
Saint Aloysius. (Donaldson and Meier.) Anne Lee Willet. 
Detroit Institute of Arts. Mediaeval Glass. 


CRANBROOK, MICHIGAN 


Christ Church. (Bertram G. Goodhue Associates.) D’As- 
cenzo; Bonawit; Wright; Guthrie; Wright Goodhue; 
Powell; one mediaeval panel. 


(Crowe and 
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Cranbrook Museum. Connick; Bonawit; Michael Healy, 
of Tower of Glass. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
East Congregational. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burnham 
(Klise Memorial Chapel). 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Saint Gregory’s (W. R. Perry.) Pitassi. 


Fourth Presbyterian. (Cram, Goodhue, and Ferguson.) 
Connick. 


Saint Andrew’s. (James Prindinelle. Joseph W. McCarthy, 
additions.) Crypt Chapel. Burne-Jones, Harry Goodhue; 
Holiday. 


Saint Chrysostom’s. (Chester H. Walcott.) Connick. 
Church of Our Saviour. (Clinton Warren.) Wright. 


University of Chicago, the Joseph Bond Chapel. (Coolidge 
and Hodgdon.) Connick. 


Art Institute. Mediaeval Glass; Connick. 
HINSDALE, ILLINOIS 


Union Congregational. (Tallmadge and Watson.) Con- 
nick, 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
First Methodist. (Tallmadge and Watson.) Powell; Con- 
nick (chapel). 
LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 


Church of the Holy Spirit. (Granger and Bollenbacher.) 
Connick. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
Saint Paul’s. (Charles S. Whitney.) Connick (one). 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Saint Patrick’s. (Barry Byrne.) Alfonso Iannelli, Temple 
Art Glass Studios. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Saint Mark’s. (Hewitt and Brown.) Connick; Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne. 
Hennepin Avenue. Methodist Episcopal. (Hewitt and 
Brown.) Connick. 


Plymouth Congregational. (Shepley, Rutan, and Cool- 
idge.) Connick; Robert Dodge; Harry Goodhue; Heaton, 
Butler, and Bayne. 


Westminster Presbyterian. (Charles S. Sedgwick and 
W. H. Haynes.) Connick (rose). 


SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Cathedral of Saint Paul. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick; 
Bancel LaFarge. 
House of Hope Presbyterian. (Cram, Goodhue, and Fergu- 
son.) Young; Connick; W. E. Roberts. 
Saint John the Evangelist. (C. H. Johnston.) Connick. 
Nazareth Hall and Island Shrine Chapel, Lake Johanna. 
(Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 


Saint Augustin’s. (Maginnis and Walsh.) Connick; 


Rambusch. 
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SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 
Our Lady of Lourdes. (Study and Farrar.) Connick. 


Christ Church Cathedral. (Jamieson and Spear.) Connick 
(baptistery). 


Second Presbyterian. (LaBeaume and Klein.) Connick 
(rose.) 


City Art Museum. Mediaeval Glass. 

Saint Francis Xavier College Chapel. (Walsh.) Frei. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 

Nelson Gallery of Art. Mediaeval window. 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Trinity. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burnham. 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Church of the Annunciation. (Maurice J. Sullivan.) 
Connick (chapel). 


WACO, TEXAS 
First Presbyterian. (Frederick M. Mann.) Connick. 


DENVER, COLORADO 


Cathedral of Saint John. (Tracy and Swartout.) Connick; 
Edward Frampton; Phipps, Ball, and Burnham; D’Ascenzo 
(chapel). 

COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


Colorado College, Shove Memorial Chapel. (John Gray.) 
Reynolds, Francis, and Rohnstock. 


Grace Church. (Frohman, Robb, and Little.) Clement 
Heaton; Bonawit; Young and Bonawit; Lakeman (chapel). 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Saint Vincent de Paul. (Cram and Ferguson.) Burnham. 


PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
First Universalist. (Frederick Kennedy.) Connick. 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA 
Scripps College Library. (B. G. Kaufman.) D’Ascenzo. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Saint Dominic’s. (Beezer Brothers.) Connick. 
Star of the Sea. (J. J. Foley.) Connick. 


Grace Cathedral. (Lewis P. Hobart.) Connick. Some 
windows suffer from surface light. 


Temple Methodist Episcopal. (Lewis P. Hobart.) Cum- 
mings Studio. 
The Presidio. Cummings. 
SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
Saint Paul’s. Burnham. 
First Presbyterian. Cummings. 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


First Presbyterian. (H. Y. Davis in association with 
Bertram G. Goodhue.) Connick. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


Sacred Heart Church. Harry Clarke. 


Saint Patrick’s Orphanage, Chapel of Saint Rose of Lima. 
(Harry J. Devine.) Connick. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Saint James’ Cathedral. (John Graham.) Connick. 


Florence Henry Memorial. (W. Marbury Somervell.) 
Connick. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


Cathedral of Saint John the Evangelist. (Whitehouse 
and Price.) Connick. 


A Bnief, Annotated Bibliography 
on Stained Glass 


I WORKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


BUSHNELL, A. 7. DE HAVILLAND. Storied Windows. 
New York. Macmillan. 1914. This is avowedly a 
traveler’s introduction to old stained glass written 
from the point of view of the layman rather than that 
of the craftsman or designer. It is devoted principally 
to French glass from the twelfth century to the Ren- 
aissance. The author is well informed and wisely 
urges the importance of seeing windows in varying 
lights at different times of day, but his ideal is the 
brilliantly colored picture in glass. He is not com- 
mitted to the extremes of realistic pictorialism, but he 
does compare the conventional design of the thirteenth 
century craftsmen to the work ofa child who is trying to 
represent natural forms. Illustrated with photographs. 


CONNICK, CHARLES 7. Adventures in Light and Color. 
New York. Random House, 1937. This book goes far 
beyond its announced intention of introducing the 
craft of stained glass. It also reveals the author as a 
poet and musician in color. 

Comprehensive and authoritative as this work is, it is 
not an assembly of dry facts and dusty theories. On 
the contrary it is an intensely interesting, personal 
record of a great master-craftsman, brilliantly ex- 
pressed in non-technical terms that cannot fail to stir 
the imagination, and open up new vistas of light and 
color. Sections are devoted to the ancient practice of 
stained glass-making compared with the modern 
studio; the history and romance of celebrated old 
windows; and, for the first time, the sordid but fas- 
cinating story of American “art glass” and the “pice 
ture window” is fully related. The author continually 
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stresses the active power of color in light and the 
amazing response of stained glass to ever changing 
light. ‘The vibration of translucent color in light, its 
control and direction is the pervading theme of the 
book and of its many remarkable color plates. Collo- 
types of celebrated windows, old and new, sketches 
and diagrams admirably illustrate the text. 


DAY, LEWIS F. Windows — A Book about Stained and 


Painted Glass. London; R. F, Batsford. New York; 
Scribner’s. 1879. 

An excellent book written from the “‘inside” of the 
craft by a thorough artist and craftsman, from the 
point of view of design and workmanship. Day divides 
his work into three sections. In book one he traces the 
course of technique from the twelfth to the seventeenth 
century. In the second he follows the course of design 
in glass from the early mediaeval times to the glass 
picture of the Renaissance. In book three he discusses 
questions of style and type, with invaluable chapters 
on how to look at windows, and windows worth seeing. 
He thoroughly appreciates the essential quality of 
design in glass and the ever changing aspects of color 
in light. Profusely illustrated with pen drawing and 
“‘photo-tints.” 


DRAKE, MAURICE. A History of English Glass-Painting. 


London. T. Werner Laurie. 1911. In dedicating this 
book to his father, Drake expresses his gratitude for ‘“‘a 
pleasant handicraft” and ‘“‘a jolly little country shop 
to work in.”’ He proves himself to be not only a crafts- 
man but a writer of ability * as he traces the history 
and evolution of stained glass design through the 
centuries. 

The book is written for the collector and connoisseur 
who may wish to recognize and identify fragments of 
old glass painting which come his way. Considerable 
attention is given to Swiss glass and an important 
chapter contains much valuable information about 
the corrosion of glass. The book is well illustrated with 
thirty-six plates, mostly of large scale details of old 
glass, some of them in color. 


EDEN, F. SYDNEY. Ancient Stained and Painted Glass. 


Cambridge. The University Press. 1933. (First Edi- 
tion, 1913.) A brief but well arranged outline of the 
history of stained glass, with some significant remarks 
on the care and preservation of ancient remains. 
Considerable attention is given to heraldic glass, with 
many examples among the black and white illustra- 
tions and color plates. 


FISCHER, JOSEF LUDWIG. Handbuch der Glasmalerei. 


Leipzig. Karl W. Hiersemann. 1914. A review of the 
history and development of stained glass and an at- 
tempt to evaluate its influence on art and society; 
written from the German point of view. 

A considerable portion of the book is given over to 
later work, and the nineteenth century revival in 
Germany. The illustrations include the early windows 
at Augsburg and many examples of late heraldic glass. 
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Wien. S. Czeiger. 1897. A large portfolio of full size 
details in color, well rendered for the period. Among 
the plates are examples of glass from Wien, Leoben, 
Graz, Ebenfurt, Ebreichsdorf, and Freistadt. 


HOLIDAY, HENRY. Stained Glass as an Art. London. 


Macmillan. 1896. A book about the artistic possibili- 
ties of stained glass written by a practical and success- 
ful artist in glass. Holiday claims an unqualified con- 
demnation of any attempt to imitate natural effects of 
color in stained glass and deplores the bulk of com- 
mercial glass produced through a considerable part of 
his century, but he illustrates his remarks with a great 
many sketches and cartoons of his own windows (many 
of them in American churches) which betray an 
amazing realism of form hardly to be reconciled with 
generally recognized principles of design in stained 
glass. Appendix notes are devoted to the new Ameri- 
can glass of John La Farge (of which Holiday cannot 
approve), and Opus Sectile. A group of photographs 
of Sir Edward Burne-Jones’ admirable designs for 
windows in Saint Philip’s, Birmingham, add greatly 
to the value of the book. 


KIESLINGER, FRANZ. Die Glasmalerei in Osterreich. 


Wien. Holzel & Co. 1920. A brief but comprehensive 
review of representative Austrian stained glass from 
the twelfth century to the Renaissance. Illustrated 
with line drawings, photographs and twenty-three 
color plates. 


KIESLINGER, FRANZ. Gotische Glasmalerei in Oster- 


reich bis 1450. Ziirich-Leipzig-Wien. Amalthea. 1928. 
An excellent and scholarly treatise on Austrian stained 
glass, with interesting consideration of grisaille and 
foliated design. Kieslinger devotes considerable study 
to the marked similarity between illumination, paint- 
ing, sculpture, and stained glass; showing many 
comparative examples. There are ninety-six excellent 
plates. 


LASTEYRIE, FERDINAND DE. Histoire de la Peinture 


sur Verre, d’aprés ses Monuments en France. Paris. 
Firmin-Didot Fréres. 1853. A massive work in two 
volumes, one of text and the other containing one 
hundred and ten carefully drawn plates colored in 
flat tones. The text is divided according to centuries 
and the plates include much of the representative 
French glass with emphasis on the later periods. 


LE COUTEUR, 7. D. English Mediaeval Painted Glass. 


London. Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
New York and Toronto. Macmillan. 1926. A book 
designed to help the beginner in tracing the history of 
English glass. One chapter deals with the mediaeval 
glass painters themselves, another discusses spiritual 
aspects and their reaction on subject and treatment of 
windows. Though without a scholar’s training, Le 
Couteur was careful to ascertain facts in such matters 
as iconography and inscriptions, and he has recorded 
his observations in an interesting manner. Some of the 
illustrations are of better known windows, but several 


GEYLING, RUD and LO W, ALOIS. Meisterwerke der are well chosen from among the less familiar glass of 
Kirchlichen Glasmalerei. (Text by Dr. Karl Lind.) England. 


* Among other books he wrote The Doom Window, a LOIRE, GABRIEL. Le _Vitrail. Apergus Historiques, 
novel about stained glass. Artistiques et Techniques. Angers. Roi René. 1924. 
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After a brief introduction, the first section of the book 
undertakes a review of the changing technique of 
stained glass from the twelfth to the eighteenth 
century, especially in relation to the school of Anjou. 
The second book outlines the processes of stained glass 
work and discusses problems of the modern craftsman 
in glass. Illustrated almost entirely with photographs 
of the windows of Angers Cathedral. 


MAGNE, LUCIEN. L’?Oeuvre de Peintres Verriers Fran- 


cais. Montmorency-Ecouen-Chantilly. Paris. Firmin- 
Didot. 1885. A large volume with an introduction 
briefly outlining the history of French stained glass, 
the rest devoted to the sixteenth century windows of 
Montmorency, Ecouen, and Chantilly. Well illus- 
trated with black and white photographs and an 
accompanying large portfolio’ of eight excellent 
photogravures of details from Montmorency, some at 
full size. 


MAGNE, LUCIEN. Décor du Verre (Gobeliterie, Mo- 


saique, Vitrail). Paris. H. Laurens. 1913. This work 
is in three parts; the third — about half of the book — 
is devoted to a review of French stained glass from the 
twelfth century to modern times. Considerable space 
is given to late and contemporary work with a number 
of reproductions illustrating the windows of Luc- 
Olivier Merson, Marcel and René Magne, and Gras- 
set; all leaning strongly toward the picturesque. The 
exposition of 1900 is considered, together with the 
new opalescent glass used by La Farge, Tiffany, and 
Lamb. 


MERSON, OLIVIER. Les Vitraux. Paris. Ancienne 


Maison Quantin. 1895. An outline of the history of 
stained glass from its origins to contemporary times. 
Considerable space is given to a study of thirteenth 
century grisaille and geometric fields with their 
foliated borders. Work of the more recent centuries is 
emphasized and a chapter is devoted to the nineteenth 
century craftsmen with examples ranging from the 
deliberate attempts of Delaland to copy the twelfth 
century style to the sweetly smooth pictorialism of 
Gaudin and Luc-Olivier Merson. Plentifully illustrated 
with careful line drawings. 


NELSON, PHILIP. Ancient Painted Glass in England 


1170-1500. London. Methuen. New York. George 
H. Doran. 1913. England cannot claim to be as rich 
as France in ancient glass. Its preservation in great 
cathedrals is not as complete, but tucked away in 
village churches throughout England are charming 
remains of old windows. It is this mass of material 
which Nelson records as adequately as the confines of 
one volume will permit. 

After brief discussions of the style and characteristics 
of glass of the advancing centuries, mediaeval glass 
artists and the vicissitudes of windows he plunges into 
the county lists of ancient glass which comprise the 
body of the book. There are numerous illustrations. 


OTTIN, L. Le Vitrail. Paris. H. Laurens. 1896. A history 


of stained glass, written by a master glass painter. 
After tracing its origins and development from the 
twelfth to the eighteenth century, Ottin turns his 
attention to the glass of Switzerland and Holland. A 
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chapter is devoted to the windows of Paris and another 
to biographies of celebrated glass painters. The author 
is well acquainted with windows of the nineteenth 
century and the men who painted them. The book is 
well illustrated with line drawings, phototypes and a 
few plates in flat color. 


READ, HERBERT. English Stained Glass. London & 


New York. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1926. Scientific 
criticism of stained glass never reveals its deepest 
significance, and the impression of beauty is seldom 
conveyed by the researches of antiquarians and 
scholars. With this thought in mind, Read has sought 
to relate glass to a background of philosophy and art 
in order to develop a more complete appreciation and 
to better explain its appeal. He is fairly successful in 
his attempt to allocate stained glass in the history of 
art in general and to trace its course as a mode of 
aesthetic expression. He divides his subject into three 
epochs; The Age of Reason (classic or early Gothic); 
The Age of Sentiment (humanistic, romantic, or late 
Gothic); and the Age of Fancy (the humanistic 
decadence). A chapter is devoted to William Morris 
and the modern movement. Admirably illustrated 
with black and white and several collotype plates in 
color. 


READ, HERBERT. “Stained Glass.”? Encyclopaedia 


Britannica. Volume 21, pp. 291-297. Edition 1929. 
Read has succeeded in compressing into the space of 
this article an astonishing amount of information 
about stained glass. The material is arranged in an 
orderly and compact way under the headings of 
Origins, Technique, and History. It is well illustrated 
with twenty black and white and two color plates. 
In earlier issues the subject of stained glass was very 
well handled by Lewis F. Day. 


ROUSSEL, JULES. Vitraux du XIII® au XVIF Siécle. 


Paris. Armand Guérinet. 1907. Three albums of 
plates, with notes, including good details of early 
windows of Le Mans, Ch4lons-sur-Marne, Bourges 
and Poitiers. Many reproductions of late French 
glass, and a collection of comparatively modern 
windows by Leprévost from drawings by Fauquet, 
Marcel Magne, Laland, and contemporary designers. 


SAINT, LAWRENCE B. and ARNOLD, HUGH. Stained 


Glass of the Middle Ages in England and France. 
London. A. & C. Black. 1913. An elemental but very 
readable study of typical windows of each century 
from the twelfth to the fifteenth, with a brief outline 
of the history and practice of stained glass. Written by 
Hugh Arnold and illustrated with fifty excellent re- 
productions of carefully colored drawings by Lawrence 
B. Saint, which are now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, London. Duplicates are in the Carnegie 
Institute collection, Pittsburgh. 


SHERRILL, CHARLES HITCHCOCK. Stained Glass 


Tours in France. New York. John Lane. 1908. Stained 
Glass Tours in England. New York. John Lane. 1909. 
Stained Glass Tours in Italy. New York. John Lane. 
Toronto. Bell & Cockburn. 1913. Stained Glass Tours 
in Spain and Flanders. New York. Dodd, Mead. 1924. 
Stained Glass Tours in Germany, Austria, and the 
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Rhinelands. New York. Dodd, Mead. 1927. Simple 
and enthusiastic touring handbooks written for the 
layman in search of stained glass. Made up of notes 
taken on vacation trips — like Winston, a lawyer on a 
holiday. In some cases perhaps too much faith has 
been placed in local informants. Interesting itineraries 
give distances between glass centres. 


VIOLLET-LE-DUC, E. Dictionnaire Raisonné de ’ Archi- 


tecture Frangaise. Paris. B. Bance. 1861. Ve A. Morel 
& Cie. 1875. Volume nine. Vitrail. Stained Glass, a 
translation by Leicester Holland, published by the 
translator in an edition of ten copies, 1910, and re- 
printed as a serial in Stained Glass, the bulletin of the 
Stained Glass Association of America, 1931-2. Buried 
in the Dictionary of Architecture, this significant 
article reveals in a clear and logical manner the active 
power of colored glass in light. Until recent years it is 
perhaps the only attempt to outline and record 
theories and rules of color, light, and optics that ap- 
parently governed the mediaeval masters of the craft. 
Most of these simple and intelligent formulae stand 
the test of actual studio practice and are, no doubt, the 
result of keen personal observation though some may 
well be the result of continued association with crafts- 
men of his time. He marks the relative activity of ruby 
and blue and records how they may be modified and 
controlled. He is quite aware of the fact that every 
color not only influences all surrounding colors but 
that each piece of glass has its own peculiar activity 
within itself. In direct manner Viollet-le-Duc’s dia- 
grams explain how the early masterpieces were de- 
signed in color and light, and, in the final analysis, this 
is the region of what is known as the lost art of stained 
glass. 


Vorbildliche Glasmalereien, aus dem spaten Mittelalter 


und der Renaissancezeit. Herausgegeben von der 
k6niglichen Akademie des Bauwesens in Berlin. 
Berlin. Ernst Wasmuth. 1917. A large portfolio of 
descriptive text with colored and black and white 
plates (largely Renaissance) of windows at KG6ln, 
Briissel, Freiburg, Emden, Nurnberg, and neighboring 
cities. 


WARRINGTON, WILLIAM. The History of Stained 


Glass from the Earliest Period of the Art to the Present 
Time. London. The Author. 1848. A large and pre- 
tentious history of stained glass illustrated with many 
disappointing chromo-lithographs of designs for 
windows by the author who attempted, without 
much lasting success, to work in the mediaeval styles. 
Biographical notes of many prominent glass painters 
add some interest to the book. 


WESTLAKE, N. H. 7. A History of Design in Painted 


Glass (four volumes). London. James Parker. 1881. 
The work of a master craftsman and scholar, which 
has served as the standard reference since its publica- 
tion. Westlake collected material for these volumes for 
nearly twenty years. He deals with six centuries of 
painted glass. Volume one is devoted to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries; volume two, the fourteenth; 
volume three, the fifteenth; and volume four, the 
sixteenth century, to the decadence. He takes as a 
starting point, the early glass of Le Mans and makes 
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significant comparisons between this and the work of 
Chartres, Saint Denis, and York. His material is well 
arranged according to locality and type and his 
statements are well illustrated with line drawings and 
diagrams. He wisely felt that facilities of the times for 
color reproduction were not adequate and only mis- 
leading, so he has used many sketches which retain 
more of the real character of the work than would 
elaborately rendered drawings. 


WINSTON, CHARLES. An Inquiry into the Difference of 


Style Observable in Ancient Glass Paintings, Espe- 
cially in England: with Hints on Glass Painting. 
Oxford. John Henry Parker. 1847. This work by an 
enthusiastic amateur who did much to rekindle the 
spark of appreciation in what was apparently a lost 
art, is presented in two volumes; one of text and one of 
drawings. The text is again divided into two parts. In 
the first, Winston investigates the varieties of ancient 
glass painting and attempts to reduce them to a few 
classes and styles. The second is made up of observa- 
tions on the state of glass painting in the eighteen- 
forties and suggestions for its appropriate use and 
advancement An appendix presents a complete 
translation of the second book of ‘Theophilus’ Diversa- 
rum Artium Schedula. The volume of engraved plates 
(some of which are colored in a simple manner) 
represent fragments of glass painting, some at a re- 
duced scale, and some at the full size of the originals. 
These afford an opportunity to study detail of design 
and painting on glass. 


WINSTON, CHARLES. Memoirs Illustrative of the Art of 


Glass Painting. London. John Murray. 1865. A 
posthumous collection of the writings of Charles 
Winston dealing with the glass of many English 
churches including Winchester, York, Lincoln, 
Salisbury, Wells, Gloucester, Exeter, Lichfield, the 
Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick, and New College 
Chapel, Oxford. A lecture on glass-painting delivered 
before the Working-Man’s Association at Lichfield in 
1859 is, in itself, a brief history of the art of stained 
glass. Winston maintained that glass-painting should 
be treated as a branch of the general art of painting, 
distinguished only by certain peculiarities arising from 
the nature of the material. This point of view was 
naturally a considerable handicap, leading him to feel 
that the earlier work was crude and imperfect — the 
result of ignorance, not of intention. Illustrated with 
engravings from the author’s drawings. 


TECHNIQUE 


MALLET, RALPH. Leaded Glass Work. London. Sir 


Isaac Pitman. 1933. An elemental outline to instruct 
the amateur in the construction of simple leaded glass. 
Line drawings and halftones illustrating materials and 
processes. 


OTTIN, L. L’Art de Faire un Vitrail. Paris. H. Laurens. 


No date. A text book giving brief instructions in the 
craft of stained glass from the composition of the ma- 
terials to the installation of sections in armatures. 
Illustrated with line drawings. 


SUFFLING, ERNEST R. A Treatise on the Art of Glass 


Painting. London. Scott, Greenwood. 1902. A small, 
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matter of fact volume written by a practical but unin- 
spired worker in stained glass. 

After a brief review of the history of glass painting the 
author describes in detail processes of stained glass 
work with a few simple illustrations. 


THEOPHILUS (called also Rugerus). An Essay Upon Various 


Arts. Translated by Robert Hendrie. London. John 
Murray. 1847. A handbook of mediaeval craftwork in 
three parts. The first treats of painting, the second of glass 
making and stained glass, and the third of metal work. 
The Ms. was brought to notice about one hundred and 
sixty years ago by Lessing, the librarian of the Ducal 
library of Wolfenbittel. Other Mss. have been found 
in the library of Trinity College, Cambridge; the 
Pauline library, Leipzig; the Nanilibrary, Venice; the 
Imperial library, Vienna; and Hendrie discovered a 
copy in the British Museum. This edition is complete 
with Latin and English text and comprehensive notes. 
Of Theophilus himself very little is known. His na- 
tionality and the age in which he lived remain un- 
certain. Authorities have placed him from the tenth to 
the thirteenth centuries, but the eleventh seems most 
likely. Rules and formulae governed the expression of 
design and form in all mediaeval crafts and it would 
appear that very little was left to chance — but as a 
matter of fact the designer succeeded in finding a 
wealth of opportunity for individual expression within 
the prescribed limitations. 

A general understanding of the craft and its eminence 
in Theophilus’s time probably explains his rather loose 
description of stained glass work. No doubt he felt 
that portions of the work were too familiar to need 
comment. For instance he mentions no design, but 
begins his window with the preparation of the bench 
for the cartoon and continues with the cutting, paint- 
ing, firing, and glazing. 


TWINING, E. W. The Art and Craft of Stained Glass. 


London. Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1928. A craftsman’s 
careful and thorough exposition of the process of 
making stained glass windows, from the raw materials 
to the complete installation. The author steers a safe, 
middle course between the mediaeval and the ultra- 
modern schools. He believes that stained glass can best 
be presented in harmonious arrangements of pale 
colors and delicate lines. 

Illustrated with many practical diagrams and re- 
productions of the work of the author and other con- 
temporary English glass men. 


WHALL, CHRISTOPHER W., Stained Glass Work. New 


York. D. Appleton. 1905. (Reprinted 1920. London. 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons.) An excellent handbook of 
stained glass practice written by a distinguished master 
craftsman and creative artist. Whall exerted a power- 
ful influence for good as a teacher, and the significance 
of his work is still spreading throughout England and 
America. His students have contributed largely to the 
advancement of modern stained glass. To him, the 
ideal artist-craftsman was one who could conceive 
and develop a stained glass window from beginning to 
end. His own workshop was always comparable to a 
school where all shared in the common joy of learning 
and doing things with mind and hand. Generously 
sprinkled through the careful instructions in crafts- 


manship is sound advice on good taste and the appre- 
ciation of stained glass. Practical diagrams and line 
drawings and a few reproductions from photographs of 
windows by Louis Davis, Selwyn Image, the author, 
and his students. 


MONOGRAPHS 


BEGULE, LUCIEN. Les Vitraux du Moyen Age et de la 
Renaissance, dans la Region Lyonnaise. Lyon. A. 
Rey. 1911. This volume, written by a glass painter, 
contains a full account with drawings and photo- 
graphs of the windows of the Cathedral of Lyon from 
the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The windows of 
the section around Lyon, many of them late Gothic 
and Renaissance, are well described and illustrated. 
There is a photograph of the interesting twelfth cen- 
tury window at Le Champ (Isére). 


BENSON, GEORGE. Ancient Painted Glass in the Min- 
ster and Churches of York. Reprinted from the York- 
shire Philosophical Society Reports. 1914. 


CLEMENT, S. and GUITARD, A. Vitraux de Bourges, du 
XIII*® Siécle. Bourges. Tardy-Pigelet. 1900. 
A monograph devoted to the thirteenth century 
medallion windows in the ambulatory and apsidal 
chapels, and the great figure windows of the nave 
clerestory. Illustrated with line plates from very poor 
sketches of the windows. As diagrams to define posi- 
tions of subjects they may serve their purpose. 


DECLOUX ET DOURY. Histoire Archéologique, De- 
scriptive et Graphique de la Sainte-Chapelle du 
Palais. Paris. A. Morel. 1865. Illustrated in flat color. 


DAY, LEWIS F. Stained Glass. London. Chapman & 
Hall. 1903. 
A handbook for the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
briefly tracing the historic sequence of the craft — the 
development of design and technique. The illustra- 
tions are chosen almost entirely from drawings and 
glass belonging to the Museum, and an appendix 
gives a complete inventory of the Museum’s collection 
of stained glass. 


DELAPORTE, L’ ABBE Y. and HOUVET, ETIENNE. Les 
Vitraux de la Cathédrale de Chartres. Histoire et 
Description par L’Abbé Y. Delaporte. Reproductions 
par £. Houvet. Chartres. £. Houvet. 1926. The three 
portfolios of photogravures in this set of four volumes 
include remarkably fine presentations of nearly all 
the windows of Chartres. They convey a clear impres- 
sion of the monumental scope of the great clerestory 
windows and the delicate detail of the lower medal- 
lions. Houvet (the guardian of the cathedral) has 
devoted his life to these windows and treats them with 
enthusiasm and devotion. The ten color plates are not 
as successful as the black and whites, although several 
of them suggest interesting aspects of the glass in 
certain lights. The fourth volume of scholarly text by 
Monsieur the Abbé Delaporte is equally complete and 
thorough. He has sought out the story of every sub- 
ject, the symbolism of every figure and has interpreted 
them in masterly fashion. The text is arranged in two 
sections; the first is devoted to chronological order and 
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history, while the second places the windows in their 
relative position in the cathedral and interprets their 
subject material. With illustrations, descriptions, and 
history we have a comprehensive record of the truly 


great collection of stained glass windows in Chartres 
Cathedral. 


GIUSTO, P. EGIDIO. Le Vetrate di S. Francesco in 
Assisi. Milano. Alfieri e Lacroix. 1911. The story of 
the windows of the Basilica of Assisi illustrated with 
black and white and several color plates. 


GRUBER, JACQUES. Le Vitrail 4 ? Exposition Interna- 
tionale des Arts Décoratifs, Paris, 1925. Paris. Charles 
Moreau. 1926. A portfolio of the modern French 
school of stained glass, including among others, ex- 
amples of the work of Maurice Denis, Gaétan Jeannin, 
Auguste Matisse, Jacques Simon, and Gruber, some 
of them suggesting color. 


HARRISON, F. The Painted Glass of York. London. 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1927. 
An account of the mediaeval glass of the Minster and 
the parish churches of York, well written and well 
illustrated. 


HASELOFF, ARTHUR. Die Glasgemaelde der Elisabeth- 
kirche in Marburg. Berlin. Max Spielmeyer. 1906. A 
large portfolio containing many excellent plates, three 
of them in color. 


HUCHER, EUGENE. Vitraux Peints de la Cathédrale du 
Mans. Paris. Didron. Le Mans. Monnoyer Fréres. 
1865. A large portfolio illustrated with line drawings, 
some with suggestions of color in flat tones, 


KNOWLES, JOHN A. Essays in the History of the York 
School of Glass-Painting. London. Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge. New York. Macmillan. 
1936. Also published serially in the Journal of the 
British Society of Glass-Painters, beginning 1926, and in 
Stained Glass, bulletin of the Stained Glass Association 
of America, beginning 1929. Mr. Knowles is interna- 
tionally known as an authority on the history of 
English and especially of York stained glass. Himself a 
master glass-painter, he has been reared in the rich 
traditions of the craft. He thoroughly examines the 
characteristics of York design, describing the subjects 
which were most often represented and interpreting 
obscure political allusions which crept into many 
windows. He weighs the influence of schools of glass 
painting, traces the sources of glass and considers the 

often discussed question of French importations. Here 
and there are interesting glimpses of famous master 
craftsmen of York — John Burgh, John Chamber, 
William Inglyssh, and the Pettys. 
His work is encyclopaedic in its thorough attention to 
detail, with exhaustive documentary footnotes. 
It is devoted to style and technique rather than to the 
inspirational value of color, dealing in facts and figures 
rather than with the action of color in light. 
Well illustrated with many sketches and photographs 
by the author. 


KLEINSCHMIDT, BEDA. Die Basilika San Francesco in 
Assisi. Berlin. Kunstwissenschaft. 1915. A large book 
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illustrated with many black and white and color 
plates of the windows. 


LEAF, MABEL and TATE, E. RIDSDALE. An Old York 
Church, All Hallows in North Street. Its Mediaeval 
Stained Glass and Architecture. York. The Church 
Shop, 1908. Illustrated with black and white drawings 
and color plates. 


LE COUTEUR, 7. E. Ancient Glass in Winchester. Win- 
chester. Warren & Son. 1920. Well illustrated. 


LEHMANN, HANS. Lukas Zeiner und die Spatgotische 
Glasmalerei in Ziirich. Ztirich. Gebr. Leemann. 1926. 
Illustrated. 


MARTIN, ARTHUR et CAHIER, CHARLES, Vitraux 

Peints de Saint-Etienne de Bourges. Paris. Poussielgue- 
Rusand. 1844. 
An immense volume dealing in a profound manner 
with the thirteenth century windows of the cathedral 
of Bourges. Plates of all the medallion windows of the 
ambulatory and apsidal chapels and the windows of 
the clerestory are printed in flat color indicating its 
disposition but conveying no impression of active 
color in light. Very few of the pictorial drawings show 
much of the actual leadlines, although the armatures 
are represented and some of the details include lead- 
ing. Line drawings and color plates of many contem- 
porary windows offer excellent comparisons with the 
glass of Bourges. Among these are windows of Lyon, 
Troyes, Strasbourg, Reims, and Sens. There are in- 
teresting color plates of comparative, patterned fields 
from Le Mans and Clermont-Ferrand, and grisaille of 
Soissons, Saint Remi at Reims, Strasbourg, Salisbury, 
and other cathedrals. 


MASON, A. 7. A Guide to the Ancient Glass in Canterbury 
Cathedral. Canterbury. H. J. Goulden. 1925. 


MELOIZES, ALBERT DES. Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale 
de Bourges, postérieurs au XIII™° Siécle. Société 
Saint Augustin. 1891-4. Large portfolios in which the 
author describes and illustrates with colored drawings 
the fifteenth and sixteenth century Chapel windows 
of Bourges. The color is indicated in flat tones. 


Monographie de la Cathédrale de Chartres. Paris. Publiée 
par les Soins du Ministre de L’Instruction Publique. 
1867. A huge volume of carefully measured plans, 
elevations, details of sculpture, and representative 
windows of Chartres Cathedral reproduced in en- 
graving and lithograph. 

The plates of stained glass are copied from drawings 
by Paul Durand. Many of them are rendered in 
chromolithograph and serve as reference for the 
placing and arrangement of color although they give 
no idea of the actual color values of the windows. 


PITCHER, SYDNEY A. Ancient Stained Glass in Glouces- 
tershire Churches. Reprinted from the ““Transactions 
of the Bristol and Gloucestershire Archaeological 
Society.” Vol. XLVII. 1925. Beautifully illustrated. 


PITCHER, SYDNEY A. and RUSHFORTH, G. McN. The 
Stained Glass of Great Malvern Priory Church. 
Gloucester. Sydney A. Pitcher. 
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Volume I. The Windows of the North Clerestory of 
the Quire. 1916. 


Volume II. The East Window. 1917. 


Volume III. The Windows of the South Quire Aisle. 
1935- 
Volume VI. The Windows of the North Aisles. 1927. 


Other volumes in preparation. 
Excellent, actual photographs by Sydney A. Pitcher. 


RACKHAM, BERNARD, A Guide to the Collections of 
Stained Glass. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) 
London. The Board of Education. 1936. Illustrated 
from the Museum Collection. 


RITTER, GEORGES. Les Vitraux de la Cathédrale de 
Rouen. Cognac. Etablissements Fac. 1926. Large 
portfolio of the windows of Rouen Cathedral from the 
thirteenth to the sixteenth century, reproduced in 
Heliotype. 


SIMON, P. PAUL. Notes sur les Vitraux de la Cathédrale 
de Reims. Caen. Henri Delesques. 1911. Illustrated. 


SIMON, PAUL. La Grande Rose, Cathédrale de Reims. 
Reims. L. Michaud, Librairie de Académie. rgrr. 
Illustrated in black and white, and color. 


WILLIAMS, EMILY (anonymously). Notes on the 
Painted Glass in Canterbury Cathedral. Aberdeen 
University Press. 1897. 

Illustrated with line drawings and diagrams. 


WOODFORDE, CHRISTOPHER. A Guide to the Mediae- 
val Glass in Lincoln Cathedral. London. Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1933. Illustrated. 


PERIODICALS 


JOURNAL OF THE BRITISH SOCIETY OF MASTER 
GLASS-PAINTERS. Published semi-annually. 6 
Queen Square, London. 1924-. Honorary Editor: 
J. A. Knowles. 23 Stonegate, York, England. 


STAINED GLASS, A QUARTERLY DEVOTED TO THE 
CRAFT OF PAINTED AND STAINED GLASS. 
Published by the Stained Glass Association of America. 
1905-. Editor: Orin E, Skinner, 37 Walden Street, 
Newtonville, Massachusetts. 
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The Liturgical Directions of 


Saint Charles Borromeo 


‘The Reverend MicHaEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


Chapter II (Continued) 


IT REMAINS to discuss certain minor matters of 
church furnishing in the light of Saint Charles’ 
regulations and to make some remarks on the sub- 
ject of vestments, regarding which he had some 
interesting and, in connection with present day 
developments, pertinent things to say. 
Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament has be- 
come so fixed a part of our devotional and cere- 
monial practice that it is difficult for us to en- 
visage conditions in which it was not so regarded. 
True, in our own day there seems to be a marked 
decline in the popularity of this essentially ‘‘popu- 
lar’ devotion. Afternoon and evening services 
have been becoming more rare in our churches 
these last years, but so firm a hold has benediction 
taken upon our people that it has come to have a 
status of quasi-obligation, and is even insisted 
upon as a sine qua non of our Sunday services, to 
such an extent that it is added to“‘the last Mass’’asa 
sort of supplement (since the devotion of the peo- 
ple to it does not extend to afternoon or evening 
attendance) in spite of the evident anti-climax of 
such a non-liturgical appendage to the liturgy. 
Saint Charles, dying in 1584, knew benediction 
in approximately its present form, though it was 
not until towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury that the devotion began to be in anything 
like its present frequent use. It was, in his time, an 
extraordinary ceremony, celebrated on the greater 
feasts and, more often than not, as the termination 
of a procession, which was, indeed, its origin. 
Exact historical data are lacking, but it would 
seem that the devotion began in or near Milan 
about the middle of the sixteenth century and was 
regarded as a novelty. In 1550 Saint Philip Neri 
obtained some sort of authorization for prolonged 


1 Tabernaculum autem, quod agendis processionibus, vel 
exponendae sacrae Hostiae usui est, pellucido vitro, vel 
christallo undique circumdatum sit: lunulamque, forma 
instructionibus supellectilis ecclesiasticae praescripta, 
hujusmodi habeat, ut aperiri commode possit, et fragmenta 
colligi, si quae forte ibi relicta sunt. 

Ipsa autem lunula saltem cum supposito parvulo scuto 
ex argento constet. Actorum Pars I, Concilium Provinciale IV, 


P- 143. 


exposition in Rome, but it was not until 1592 that 
the form now known as the “Forty Hours’ Ex- 
position” was given Papal sanction. Even then the 
affair was so completely extra-liturgical that no 
formulae were available until the Clementine In- 
structions of 1731. Whether benediction, regarded 
historically, is a very short Exposition, with a 
blessing at the end, may be debated. Its status 
to-day is, of course, quite definite, though our 
modern practice tends to obscure its ratio. 

Saint Charles gives us but little legislation. The 
Acta of his Fourth Provincial Council prescribe 
that the ‘“‘tabernacle”’ which is used in processions, 
or for the exposition of the Sacred Host, shall be of 
clear glass, or crystal, and the luna constructed 
according to the directions to which we now refer.1 
These are found in a moderately long paragraph 
in the third part of the Acta dealing with church 
furniture.? We shall study only those sections 
which are pertinent to-day. For the allowable 
form of the monstrance has changed since Saint 
Charles’ time, when only the cylindrical or, as we 
would call it, ‘“‘gothic,”’ form was prescribed. Our 
modern “‘lunette”’ is also a different affair from 
that used in the early days, and still extant in some 
European countries, and there can be no question 
that it is an improvement over the older form both 
as to convenience and reverence. 

The very word “‘lunula”’ gives us the form of the 
antique holder for the Sacred Host, which was a 
sort of clip of gold or silver-gilt in the shape of a 
crescent, between the members of which the Host 
was gripped. The base of this clip was inserted in a 
groove in the central part of the monstrance, 
which was fashioned as a sort of circular box of 
open-work, usually ornamented with little col- 
umns upon which a top, sometimes in the form of 
an ornamental pinnacle, rested. Before this top 


2 De tabernaculo parvulo Sanctissimae Eucharistiae. Taber- 
naculum parvulum sanctissimae Eucharistiae sit ex auro 
aut argento puro puto, eoque certis locis inaurato; aut 
saltem ex aurichalco constare debet, quod auri puri specie 
bene integatur. 

Forma rotunda sit, et altitudo cubitali, aut majori 
minorive pro tabernaculi magni ratione; amplitudine, 
quae hostiam amplam commode capiat. Ibid. Instructiones 
Supellectilis Ecclesiasticae, Liber II, p. 695. 
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was set in place, however, a cylinder of glass or 
crystal was let down, surrounding the luna. It 
may be remarked that this form of monstrance 
still has the official approbation of the ceremonial 
authorities of the Church and that the more mod- 
ern form, of a disk with rays, while far more com- 
mon, and of course quite proper and allowable, 
must be regarded as less in line with the mind of 
authority. It is an architectural, rather than a 
ceremonial development. And to its rise we owe 
the really useful change in the form of the ‘“‘luna”’ 
which is now not crescent-shaped at all, but con- 
sists of two gold or silver-gilt rings, upon which the 
Host rests, which also act as frames for two circular 
disks of glass. The decrees of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites and all the approved authors note 
that the Sacred Host must not rest upon these 
glass plates, but upon the golden rings. This ar- 
rangement makes the use of a “‘custodial’”’ to con- 
tain the luna when in the tabernacle unnecessary, 
though both the Congregation of Sacred Rites 
and the approved authors recommend its use even 
though the glass container of the circular luna 
serves the same purpose. The rubric in the form 
for benediction, directing that if the celebrant 
chances to touch the Host, he shall purify his 
fingers, thus has little meaning except in those 
regions where the old and open form of the luna 
still persists. Even with the revival of the antique 
form of the monstrance, the luna is keeping its 
modern form. But in this connection it may be in- 
teresting to our readers to know that there is no 
requirement for rays as part of the design of a mon- 
strance. The summit of the monstrance must, 
however, be surmounted by a cross (C.S.R., 2957) 
and our Saint’s “‘little image of the Lord Christ 
Crucified or Risen” is thus superceded by au- 
thoritative legislation. So, of course, are his 
recommendations regarding the form of the foot 
of the monstrance, the columns, and other orna- 
mentation. Nor is it nowadays customary to place 
the monstrance in the tabernacle of reservation, 
so that the height of the monstrance is dictated by 

*. .... affixa in summo parvula cruce quadrate, aut 
imagine Christi Domini crucifixi vel resurgentis. 

Pes, quo tabernaculum hujusmodi sustentatur, in orbem 
latiuscule ductus, forma sexangula vel octangula sit, quo 
firmius et decentius haereat. 

Nodus in medio decore recteque ornatus, nihil vel mini- 


mum eminens habeat, quo, dum capitur, incommode 
capiatur, aut digiti quidquam laedantur. Jbid. 


* DE CONFESSIONALI. Forma Confessionalis. Primo ex 
tabulis sectilibus vel nuceis vel certe alterius cujusvis gene- 
ris totum sit; septum scilicet iis et a latere utroque et a 
tergo, et a parte superiori eisdem intectum: a parte anteriori 
apertum omnino, neque ullo modo occludatur. 

Habeat tamen, praesertim in frequentioribus ecclesiis, 


other considerations. We may be permitted to 
suggest that the monstrance should harmonize 
with the architectural style of the altar, and also 
to point out the decree of the Congregation of 
Sacred Rites which directs that it is not to be 
placed on a pillow (C.S.R., 3157 ad ix). 


THE CONFESSIONAL 


IN OTHER countries the confessional is a far 
more simple structure than that to which we are 
accustomed. ‘‘The box’? seems to be a distinctly 
Anglo-American building, and has much to 
recommend it, by way of privacy and comfort, but 
it is a modern affair after all, and the European 
form has its advantages, too. Saint Charles has a 
fairly long chapter on the subject in his Instruc- 
tions on the Fabric of the Church, parts of which 
may be cited here.t The most notable difference 
between his practice and ours is that the front of 
the confessional must by no means be closed, ac- 
cording to his directions, which still are observed 
in the Old World. Both priest and penitent must 
be plainly in view from the vicinity of the con- 
fessional. Doors and curtains are unknown, save 
for the little wicket gate in the lower part of the 
priest’s compartment which our Saint quaintly 
prescribes for ‘“‘more frequented churches” lest, 
when the confessor is absent, wandering laymen 
intrude therein to sleep! 

Saint Charles’ directions regarding the crates 
between priest and penitent have become the 
universal regulation of the Church. The little 
window must be closed by a screen of iron (metal) 
pierced by minute holes, through which the voice 
may easily pass, but precluding any other contact 
even of the slightest. This is to be attached on the 
penitent’s side. On the priest’s side a veil hangs. It 
may be noted that this item is not required by 
modern legislation, though it may be regarded as a 
laudable custom. 

The crucifix, placed in view of the penitent, is 
required by Saint Charles, and in the priest’s 
compartment certain charts with formulae. These, 
ostium ex crate cancellisve ligneis inter se unciarum cir- 
citer quatuor spatio distantibus cum sera clavique, ut cum 
confessarius in eo non est, ne ibi cum irreverentia minis- 
terii, quod ibi agitur, laici vagique et sordidi homines 
sedeant, otioseve dormitent. 

De fenestella intermedia. 

* * * 


Cui fenestellae a parte penitentis affigatur lamina ferrea 
plena foraminum, quae singula instar ciceris minuta par- 
vaque sint. 

Fenestellae praeterea, a parte confessarii, configatur 
tela tenuis saja aut multitia, quem buratum dicunt. Actorum 
Pars IV, Instructionum Fabricae Ecclesiasticae, Liber I, Chap. 
XXIII, p. 646. 
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in our darkened confessionals, would not be read- 
able, but custom still requires the crucifix over the 
crates in the penitent’s compartment. 

The literature on the subject of the confessional, 
as a piece of church furniture, is extremely meagre, 
this chapter in Saint Charles being, perhaps, the 
most detailed extant. Canon gog prescribes the 
crates, but says nothing as to its material, or any 
other structural feature of the confessional. 


Tue SACRED VESTMENTS 


IN VIEW of the modern revival of so-called 
“gothic,” or ample, vestments, Saint Charles’ 
regulations are of very great interest and impor- 
tance. The chasuble is to have a width of three 
cubits “and a little more” and is to be long enough 
to reach almost to the ankles.» The cubit indi- 
cated for these Instructions is diagramed on page 
700, where one half of it is given, divided into 
“uncii” of three quarters of an inch. This cubit is 
exactly seventeen inches. The chasuble, then, 
according to Saint Charles, is to be at least fifty- 
one inches wide. If this vestment were of the 
square shape, it would resemble that shown in the 
plate facing page 436 in Rock’s Hierurgia (London, 
1851). Incidentally, the stole directed by Saint 
Charles would also conform to Dr Rock’s illus- 
trations, being six uncii (four and a half inches) in 
width and long enough to reach below the knees 
of the wearer. Saint Charles forbids fringe on the 
stole worn by priests, but prescribes it for bishops 
and (oddly enough) deacons. 

The discussion of the lawful form and shape of 
the chasuble which raged a few years ago having 
died down and the ample vestment having become 
increasingly common (so that it hardly anywhere 
excites “‘admiration” on the part of the people), 
it would, perhaps, be idle to speculate further on 
the questions involved. The Holy Father himself 
having, on various occasions, both in his own pri- 
vate chapel and in the Vatican Basilica, appeared 
in this style of chasuble, the controversy as to its 
legality may be regarded as practically settled. 
Historians may (or may not) be interested in 
ascertaining whether there were “gothic vest- 
ments” in the churches of the Province of Milan in 
the middle of the sixteenth century, or whether 
Saint Charles must have been legislating for a 
square chasuble of a size which, one ventures to 


5 De Planeta [Bishop]. Casula (quam alii phelonium, et 
planetam, etiam ab ampla latitudine dicunt) cubitos tres, 
et paulo amplius late patens sit: ita ut ab humeris projecta, 
complicationem unius saltem palmi infra utrumque hu- 
merum recipere possit. 

Longe autem cubitos totidem, aut aliquanto longius 
demissa sit, ut pene ad talos usque pertineat. 
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think, no reader of these pages has ever beheld, in 
these United States at least! I shall take the liberty 
of animadverting on the prestige (not to say the 
authority) of Saint Charles’ regulations in my 
terminal essay. But at this point it is interesting to 
note that the amplitude of vesture now happily 
reappearing amongst us has very high precedent 
and has, indeed, never been officially decried. 
Liturgical writers, “approved authors” if you 
please, from Saint Charles to Wapelhorst, have 
lifted their voices against the curtailed and skimpy 
confections which the commercial vestment mak- 
ers of various lands for long foisted upon us as a 
vicious and unauthorized “norm.” 

The present writer is one of those who heartily 
dissent from the ancient (and pagan) maxim 
which removes matters of taste from the possibility 
of discussion, to say nothing of debate. That it is 
often, even usually, useless to discuss such topics, 
I readily admit. But without discussion, it is hard 
to see how taste can be improved, and that there is 
a vast advantage on the side of cultivated and en- 
lightened taste, what is called “‘good taste” in con- 
tradistinction to ‘“‘bad taste,’ must be admitted. 
Who shall be the arbiters is a ticklish question. 
And the Church is wise in refusing to nominate 
them! She is content to lay down the rules of 
seemliness, without prescribing any special style 
or shape, whether it be in matters of vesture or of 
ornament or architecture or what you will in the 
realm of aesthetics. When, at the Renaissance, 
the minds of men turned from the more solid and 
somber forms toward increasingly elaborate dec- 
oration, she found room even for the rococo, per- 
haps (as Sir Esme Howard suggests) because some 
such exuberance of ornateness was needed to com- 
bat the iconoclastic severity of the Protestant 
“meeting house.” The flamboyant era is not yet 
ended, though it shows marked signs of weakening 
in our own time. The tendency of modern art is 
toward the older and plainer forms, and we are 
coming once again to some appreciation of the 
beauty of simplicity. 

But such considerations take us into depart- 
ments which these articles do not intend to dis- 
cuss, though they have their bearing on the mat- 
ters we have been studying. The point it is desired 
to make here is that those of us who are learning to 
prefer a more ample form of vesture are not wild 


Fasciam item latam unciis octo ad minimum, quae as- 
suta sit, ab anteriori et posteriori parte usque ad extremum 
dependentem habeat; cui altera fascia transversalis in 
summa prope parte et a fronte et a tergo adjuncta, crucem 
utrinque exprimat. Actorum Pars IV, Instructiones Supellectilis 
Ecclesiasticae, Liber II, p. 689. 
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innovators, insisting on merely aesthetic changes, 
but have a valid appeal to authority, no less re- 
spectable because of its age. 

What has been said regarding the chasuble is 
also true of such vestures as the alb and the sur- 
plice.* Since space precludes discussion, suffice it 
to say that our modern “lace curtain” cottas are 
not surplices in any sense of the word. Most of 
them have no linen about them, are curtailed to 
the point of absurdity, and accord with no known 
ecclesiastical prescriptions. But the less said of 
them the better. The Carolian surplice is not 
unknown amongst us. It is of linen, though pleat- 
ing is not common outside of Europe (where, by 
the way, the linen surplice is far nearer being the 
“norm” than with us) and it is long and ample 
and closed over the breast. If it has any lace at all, 
the minor clergy who use it content themselves 
with a very narrow edging, and one sometimes 
sees this replaced by an ornamentation of em- 
broidery or woven color. Wide lace, incidentally, 
when seen in Rome, is a mark of prelacy, and ex- 
cept on great occasions, even the Holy Father 
uses very little of it. 

But little study is needed to convince us that in 
this, as in many other “directions” Saint Charles 
was but giving authorization to already existing 
standards. In this matter of the vestments, it is 
interesting to scan certain works of art, contem- 
porary with Saint Charles, or produced soon after 
his time, in which the form of the vestments, as 
then commonly known, is shown by some out- 
standing painter. The Vatican Gallery contains 
an authentic work of Titian, known as the Ma- 
donna di San Niccolo, painted in 1523. It shows 
the Saint vested in a rounded chasuble, with a tau 
cross on the front, the sides of which come to the 
wrists. The painting may have been familiar to 
Saint Charles; certainly the form of vestment de- 
picted was, for all evidence available points to the 
fact that the modified “gothic”? form was still in 
vogue during his lifetime, though the square-bot- 
tomed shape was beginning to emerge. He does 
not, of course, legislate concerning the shape of 
the vestments, only regarding their size. 


6 De Superpelliceo. Superpelliceum e tela lini, aut cannabi 
puri sit, eaque non rudi, sed candida, non crassiori, sed 
tenui potius. 

Manicis ita oblongis, ut crispatae usque ad digitos sum- 
mos pertingant; quae esse possunt cubitis circiter duobus 
vel circa; late autem patentibus in orbem cubitos circiter 
quatuor. 

In ipso ore forma rotunda potius quam quadrata; latum 
pro capitis crassitudine. 

A pectore nullo modo scissum aut dissectum. 


The works of Rubens furnish us with excellent 
examples of chasubles almost contemporary with 
Saint Charles, and almost certainly influenced by 
his legislation. In the ‘‘Conversion of Saint Bavo” 
(London, National Gallery) painted in 1612, we 
see a “gothic” chasuble, with Y cross on the front, 
reaching to the elbows of the wearer. In the “Last 
Communion of Saint Francis” (Antwerp Mu- 
seum) a work of 1619, a similar round-bottomed 
vestment shows the Y cross on the back. Showing 
the transition, even then taking place, the picture 
“Miracles of Saint Ignatius Loyola’ (Vienna, 
Royal Museum) demonstrates that as early as 
1619 or 1620 (the exact date of the painting is un- 
certain) the blunt-rounded bottom, with the pillar 
instead of the Cross on the front, but with sides 
still reaching to the elbows, had come into use. 

In Spain the work of curtailment had already 
made some progress, and Murillo’s famous por- 
trait of Saint Rodriguez (Dresden, Royal Gallery) 
produced by the artist between 1646 and 1655, 
displays the cut-away shoulders so characteristic 
of Spanish vestments and the wide pillar down the 
front (presumably the back also, though the posi- 
tion of the figure is such that we may not be sure 
of this) but it should be noticed that this chasuble 
is long enough to reach easily to the ankles of the 
wearer, not more than eight inches from the floor. 

Such, then, were the “ample vestments” to 
which Saint Charles was accustomed, and which 
he sought to perpetuate by authorization and 
conciliar direction. It would seem that even at 
that early date the modern tendency towards cur- 
tailment had already begun, and that our Saint 
threw the weight of his by no means small prestige 
against the change. His “Directions” are, ad- 
mittedly, the most copious and detailed that we 
have in the realm of liturgical propriety, and 
while the question of whether they have been 
superceded by custom or more weighty enact- 
ments may be debatable, it does seem to be a mat- 
ter of historical fact that the various changes in 
styles of ecclesiastical garb which, since his time, 
have, more or less gradually, brought about our 
modern false ‘“‘norm”’ have been unauthorized. 


Longe ductum infra genua, atque adeo fere usque ad 
crura media. 

Late pateat ab extremis oris in ambitum cubitis circiter 
tredecim vel circa, ab humeris cubitis octo circiter, ita ut 
apte consutum et crispatum decenter appareat, pro hu- 
merorum latitudine, corporisve crassitudine. 

A nulla parte neque nimis, neque affectata artificiosi 
operis elegantia elaboratum, ab humeris praesertim, non 
specioso artificii ornatu. Ibid., p. 697. 
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The Church of Saint Katherine of Sienna 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Harry Lorin BINssE 


IN A SECTION of the city of Baltimore given over almost entirely to the homes of 
families of very modest means an observant visitor may happen to notice a handsome 
church whose exterior walls of warm local stone give an appearance of solidity, even 
of unpretentious humility, which is admirably in keeping with its surroundings. Only 
one or two minor elements of decoration disturb the simplicity of the walls and mark 
the ecclesiastical nature of the building. Six large, round-headed window openings, 
each containing three leaded windows, a simple limestone portal, and three or four 
minor window openings are the only elements of decoration on the east wall; the 
north fagade has as its base a limestone porch, modestly decorated with carving, 
flanked by simple buttresses and surmounted by a simple rose window. As one looks 
at the exterior of the building, one’s principal impression is of warm colored stone, 
warm brown tile, and a certain quiet repose unfortunately absent in many buildings 
which, like this one, rely for their design upon stylistic considerations. Certainly here 
is the simple, honest kind of building Saint Catherine herself would have liked, and 
it is fitting that this church should be dedicated to this saint. 

As seems appropriate in the case of any parochial church where questions of 
economy must have consideration, the true distinction of the building is its interior. 
As one enters Saint Katherine’s Church from the street, one cannot help feeling at 
once that religious atmosphere the creation of which is the principal excuse alleged by 
traditional designers for their choice of expression. In this building it has been admir- 
ably achieved. It is a church where prayer comes naturally, and where reverence 
seems the only possible attitude. The proportions of the nave are well calculated to 
achieve this effect; one feels from the interior that the building is far larger and higher 
than is implied by a casual view of its outside structure. And the two series of simple, 
rounded-headed, shallow bays which form the side aisles help to give a feeling of 
height and undisturbed spaciousness. Certainly the architects of this edifice, Messers 
Henry D. Dagit & Sons of Philadelphia, are to be congratulated upon having devel- 
oped a happy solution of their problem. Some might wish that the building had been 
conceived in a less historical way, but, in view of the general field achievement in the 
field of American church architecture, to express such a wish seems almost ungrateful. 

~ It is in the interior elements of decoration, however, that the visitor will be the 
most interested. Here are a number of experiments in new media which are deserving 
of every architect’s attention and which are unqualifiedly successful. These experi- 
ments consist principally in varying uses of mosaic throughout the building. The 
altars, communion rail, and baptismal font are all of marble adorned with florentine 
work, which consists of a mosaic of pieces of various colored marbles inserted into the 
larger areas of stone to form a design. Above each of the three altars is a large panel 
in low relief, the portions in relief being covered with glass mosaic, and these panels 
in turn are framed in rather elaborately carved limestone some of the flat surfaces of 
which are inlaid with glass mosaic. The floors throughout the building are of terazzo, 
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carrying out the mosaic feeling. And the stations of the cross are inlaid panels of 
glass mosaic placed flush with the limestone around them. Particular mention must be 
made of the relief mosaic panels over the altars and of the stations. All are the work of 
Hildreth Meiere and Ravenna Mosaics. The relief panels are, so far as I know, the 
first specimens of this modern technique to be used in America. They are particularly 
fine in design, color, and scale. The Annunciation over the altar of the Blessed Virgin 
and the Angel Appearing to Saint Joseph over his altar are deeply satisfying and 
moving expressions in a medium which should be far more widely used. The figures, 
glistening in their glass coverings against the dull mat of the colored masonry back- 
grounds, make an impression upon either visitor or worshipper which is difficult to 
describe, but which is altogether fine. The central panel over the main altar represents 
Our Lord on the Cross with His mother on one side and Saint John on the other. 
It has a dignity and calm well suited to its purpose, and the figure of Our Lord is 
sufficiently emphasized in color and composition so that it serves to supplement and 
emphasize the fine bronze tabernacle below it. 

Something must also be said of the stained glass in Saint Katherine’s. It is the 
work of H. L. Willet of Philadelphia. Luckily it was possible to install all the glass 
planned for the church at the time it was built, and so we have here a rare thing: an 
interior in which all the problems of light have been studied and solved by one 
craftsman. Here are no irritating surface lights to mar our appreciation of what has 
been done; here are no violently contrasting areas of light and shade, and no unsightly 
temporary windows of smudged-over cathedral glass. Once more one can appreciate 
the importance of judging windows for what they are intended to be in situ, without 
having to discount temporary makeshifts. And the result is admirable. The subjects 
of the windows are much what one would expect from historical precedent and from 
other recent American churches in historic styles. Over the main altar is a small rose 
whose central medallion represents the Lamb of God; on the Gospel side of the sanc- 
tuary (side-wall) appears the priesthood of the Old Law, Melchisedech; on the Epistle 
side, in the opposite side-wall, the priesthood of the New Law, Christ. The Gospel 
side of the nave represents the story of the Old and New Testaments; the Epistle 
side of the nave epitomizes the history and function of the Church since the Resur- 
rection. One window on the Gospel side nearest the sanctuary is devoted to Our 
Lady; the window opposite it is devoted to Saint Catherine. The rose over the narthex 
deals with sacred music. All of the glass is admirably carried out in terms of twelfth 
century tradition, and within the limitations of an archaeological style is beyond 
criticism, with one minor exception. Would it not have been possible to design the 
windows throughout so as to admit a little more general light? As it is at present, one 
cannot read comfortably on a normal day without artificial illumination, 

Liturgically only two faults can be found with Saint Katherine’s. The first is to 
lament the necessity of placing the choir facilities in a loft over the entrance. May we 
not hope yet to see the day when the choir will always be somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of the sanctuary, so that its function in connection with the Liturgy may be made 
clear to all? For the music of the mass is not like the frosting of a cake, which can be 
dispensed with, but rather is one of the essential ingredients without which the cake 
loses its proper nature. The other fault is indeed minor. Over the main altar there is 
no canopy, and yet the top of the frame of the mosaic panel suggests one. Surely this 
could have been extended forward sufficiently to constitute a true canopy without 
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(ABOVE) GENERAL EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT KATH- 
ERINE OF SIENNA, BALTIMORE, MARYLAND; CHARLES DAGIT AND 
SONS, ARCHITECTS. (BELOW, LEFT) GENERAL INTERIOR VIEW TO- 
WARD THE HIGH ALTAR. (BELOW, RIGHT) INTERIOR DETAIL 
SHOWING WINDOWS, NARTHEX SCREEN, AND ORGAN 
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INTERIOR DETAIL OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT KATHERINE OF SIENNA SHOWING SAINT 
JOSEPH’S ALTAR AND A TYPICAL STATION OF THE CROSS 
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(ABOVE) MAIN ALTAR WITH 
CRUCIFIXION IN RELIEF MO- 
SAIC. (BELOW, LEFT) AL- 
TAR OF THE BLESSED 
VIRGIN. (BELOW, RIGHT) 
ALTAR OF SAINT JOSEPH 
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(ABOVE, LEFT) SANCTUARY LAMP. (ABOVE, RIGHT) BAPTISMAL FONT. (BELOW) ALTAR 
RAIL AND SANCTUARY GATE 
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invalidating the design. Liturgical congratulations are in order for the omission of all 
unnecessary tabernacles. 

But these are all minor matters; the important fact is that in the building archi- 
tect, craftsman, and devoted pastor have worked together to produce an exceptionally 
fine specimen of what a Catholic church should be. 
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ADVENTURES IN LIGHT AND COLOR. By 
Charles F. Connick. Foreword by Charles D. Maginnis. 
New York. Random House. $12.50. Specially bound 
edition with six additional color plates, $25.00. 


IN THIS BOOK on the craft of stained glass Mr 
Connick has given to the public the results of a 
lifetime of work, study, and enthusiasm. What he 
has accomplished is to produce one of the finest 
works in English known to the present reviewer 
on any craft, or, indeed, on the craft aspect of any 
art. Usually a work of this sort is either tre- 
mendously dull, because it must deal with tech- 
nicalities, or else it is superficial because it attempts 
to avoid the necessary study of technique. Mr 
Connick, simply because of his personality (abom- 
inable word!) has accomplished the impossible. 
He has written a book profoundly adequate from 
the technical point of view and still interesting 
to a lay reader. 

This achievement, as has been said, is the 
product of a personality. Some readers might be 
inclined to adverse criticism for this very reason. 
Such a reader would point out that the book is 
repetitious, that it is not well organized, that it 
contains much that is not germane to the subject. 
Yet I am convinced that here are the very reasons 
for its excellence, for the interest it will hold for 
the ordinary reader. Archaeologists may find 
fault; the artist, the architect, the clergyman, the 
intelligent layman will be grateful. 

It is only just that the attention of the pro- 
spective purchaser be called to the great amount 
of value offered him in this volume merely from 
the physical point of view. The price may seem 
high if one has not seen the book, but inspection 

*For the convenience of readers the following typo- 
graphical errors in the first printing are listed herewith: 
The reference on page g to “frontispiece” is confusing. 
Plate reference in the first footnote on page 15 is not clear 
because of the various methods of referring to the same 
window. On page 33 a completely new system of reference 
to color plates is introduced and continued on page 34. 
It took one reviewer some minutes to find out what was 
referred to. On page 39 reference to the reproductions 
from Viollet-le-Duc are given in terms of his own plate 
numbers without reference to these as they appear in Mr 
Connick’s book. This practise continues throughout. 
On page 43 there is again a reference to color plates by a 


will show at once that the price is most reasonable. 
The page size is about that of LrrurcicaL ARTs, 
and there are over four hundred pages of text. 
These pages include nearly a hundred black and 
white illustrations. In addition there are more than 
forty plates in full color, most of which have been 
painstakingly retouched by hand to give a truer 
indication of the original coloring. Over and 
above all this, there are forty-eight fine reproduc- 
tions of black and white photographs, reproduced 
by the gelatine plate process, familiar to readers 
of LirurcicAL Arts from our issues devoted to the 
eastern rites and to missionary art. Merely from 
the physical point of view, here is extraordinary 
value for the money. But the content itself is of 
equal value. In addition to the text itself, the 
book includes an excellent list of windows both 
in Europe and America which should be a godsend 
to a student-tourist, and it is made complete by an 
exhaustive bibliography and admirable indices. 

At this point, however, it is only fair to Mr 
Connick to call the publisher to task for a need- 
lessly cumbersome system of pagination. In a 
large and bulky book of this kind, where there 
must of necessity be a great deal of cross reference 
to plates, line-cuts, collotypes, footnotes, and the 
like, the simplest possible system of pagination is 
imperative. Otherwise the reader is put to unen- 
durable trouble in attempting to interrelate the 
text and the illustrative material. In this case the 
pagination has been miserably managed. The 
page numbers of the regular text are usually 
placed in the upper part of the outside margins in 
heavy type; opposite the color plates, on the first 
pages of chapters, and in general where page 
numbers should be the most visible for con- 
venience, they are suddenly tucked away in 
minute type in the centres of the bottom margins. 
Furthermore the plates and collotypes are each 
independently numbered in Roman numerals, 
so that to find one requires turning back each 
time to the front of the book, finding what the 
nearest page number is, and then finding the 
plate. * 


system different from that used elsewhere. On page 48 we 
again have plate references which require much search to 
find. On page 56 the phrase ‘“‘a wash of” should be enclosed 
in square brackets rather than parentheses. On page 62 
in the line cut caption there is a reference “B” for which 
there is no equivalent in the cut itself. On page 64 the 
reference to plate xxi should be to plate xviii. Throughout 
the book the spellings ““Houvet” and ‘“‘Houvét” are inter- 
changeable. Surely one or the other must be right. On 
page 82 the first reference is confusing and on both pages 
82 and 83 more plate references should be given. On page 
126, in the first paragraph of section vn, the fifth line the 
word “important” probably stands for “imported.” 
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A reviewer must always find it a somewhat dis- 
tasteful task to have to make adverse criticism of 
any book which is, in general, so admirable as 
Mr Connick’s. One always fears that by pointing 
out those things which one does not approve one 
gives to what are after all minor elements in the 
whole a disproportionate importance. And yet 
to let these matters pass unnoticed is equally un- 
fair to the prospective reader and to the reviewer 
himself. And so, with the clear understanding 
that I find this great work of Mr Connick’s excel- 
lent in general and of the highest value, I feel that 
I must make certain qualifications in detail. 

There is a certain lyrical tone throughout 
Adventures in Light and Color, arising undoubtedly 
from the author’s lifelong enthusiasm for his 
craft, which sometimes strikes the reader as being 
a little “‘thick.”” The many comparisons between 
music, poetry, and stained glass often seem a 
trifle forced, at least to an ordinary reader. Thus 
when Mr Connick tells of a member of the 
Boston Symphony who related the author’s 
“Christian Love” window for the Princeton 
Chapel to a passage of Brahms’ First Symphony, 
one is forcibly reminded of Aristotle’s remarks on 
improbable truth and probable fiction. One does 
not doubt the incident, but it carries little weight. 
Any but the most sympathetic reader is likely to 
be repelled by such passages. 

Then again one cannot help wondering whether 
Mr Connick has not a somewhat romantic view 
of the Middle Ages. He is constantly implying 
that the workmen of those days worked not for 
profit but for love. As far as I know there is not 
one shred of evidence that the mediaeval working 
man was disinterested in the contents of his pay 
envelope. On the contrary, it seems certain that 
mediaeval craftsmen were just as jealous of their 
remuneration and rights as their brothers of 
to-day. A recent book of great interest on this 
subject is La liberté de travail dans Pancienne France 
by Henri Crepin. A careful reading of this amply 
documented volume pretty well destroys Mr 
Connick’s thesis. Of course there is an element of 
truth in what Mr Connick says; the mediaeval 
workman certainly thought of his craft as a source 
of delight and not merely as a “‘meal-ticket.” But 
do not many modern workmen do likewise? 

Two matters which Mr Connick emphasizes 


On page 158 the reference should be collotype xvii, B. 
On page 161 the reference should be collotype xvii, A. 
On page 163 the first reference should be to collotype xix, 
A; the second, to collotype xix, B. The first reference on 
page 164 to collotype xx seems to be wrong. On page 260 
we once again have a return to the different system of 
plate references referred to above — a change in system 
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should be singled out for attention. On both points 
all that he says is completely justified. The first is 
to call attention to the fact that mediaeval glass 
was not, in the first place, covered with a film 
of paint in order to make it seem dull and dirty. 
What dullness and dirt there may be in old glass 
arises from the passage of time and not from the 
intention of its creators. To cover a modern 
window with ‘“‘smooch”’ in order to simulate the 
effects of time on old glass is to take a purely 
romantic approach to the craft and to deny one 
of its greatest glories. Furthermore Mr Connick 
has given the final blow to the “‘lost art”’ legend, so 
assiduously cultivated by those romantics who do 
not like to be bothered with facts. As Mr Connick 
points out: “If ancient color formulas have been 
lost, they have also been found, or materials and 
processes have been rediscovered by modern 
chemists and glassmakers. I have found even in 
nineteenth-century Sandwich tableware colors 
comparable with those of twelfth-century France 
in stained glass. I am sure that a twelfth-century 
craftsman in glass brought back to earth now 
would be delighted with Sandwich-glass fragments 
and that he would welcome textures and colors 
made for stained glass windows to-day by glass- 
makers of Europe and America. But would he use 
those colors and textures with a skill beyond any- 
thing familiar to us? Would his work be touched 
by reaches of understanding, taste, imagination, 
and good faith unknown to us? Then we may well 
be concerned about the lost art of stained glass.” 
It could well be added that what superiority 
might be possessed by the mediaeval craftsmen 
from these last two points of view would arise from 
the fact that, unlike us, he was the product of an 
integrated culture inspired by a united Faith. 
Any culture such as ours can never hope to 
produce what one like that of the Middle Ages — 
or Egypt, or ancient China, if you will — can and 
does produce almost automatically. 

There are many other fine and true things 
which Mr Connick says with singular felicity. 
For example: “It has been said that the ideal way 
to make a window is to have the artist himself 
develop it through all the processes involved. ‘The 
assumption has been that the great masterpieces in 
glass were made that way. So far as we can dis- 
cover, these windows were made by masters and 


which makes it almost impossible to find the reference. 
The reference on page 273 is confusing. On page 286 the 
reference to collotype xxxvi should be to collotype xxxiv. 
On page 357 under the heading “Temple Emanu-El” in 
the second line the word ‘‘constructing” should be ‘“‘con- 
sulting.” 
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helpers, and the ideal seems to be related to an 
orchestra and its leader rather than to gifted 
independent soloists.” This could be said with 
equal truth of almost any artistic activity in a 
well-integrated culture. The temptation to quote 
further is great; limitations of space prevent it. 
One can only utter the hope that every pastor or 
architect responsible for the commissioning of 
stained glass will read and ponder what Mr 
Connick has to say. H.L.B. 


THE HOLY EUCHARIST IN MIDDLE ENG- 
LISH HOMILETIC AND DEVOTIONAL 
VERSE. A Dissertation. By Sister Loretta McGarry, 
A.M., of the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. Wash- 
ington, D. C. The Catholic University of America. 
$2.00. 


There is in America to-day no great body of 
Catholic scholars, no eminent graduate schools, no 
significant work in Catholic research. Those who 
were present for the address of President Robert 
M. Hutchins of the Midwest Unit of the N.C.E.A. 
last April will remember his just indictment of this 
situation, his assertion that research as an ideal is 
not “cherished as much in Catholic universities 
as in others.” Here, if anywhere, he contends, the 
intellectual tradition should prevail. For, to quote 
him: “The Catholic Church has the longest in- 
tellectual tradition of any institution in the con- 
temporary world, the only uninterrupted tradi- 
tion and the only explicit tradition.” 

No one recognizes better than the Catholic 
graduate student the truth and the responsibility 
of all this. No one is trying more sincerely than he 
to retrieve that fallen academic state. The Holy 
Eucharist in Middle English Homiletic and Devotional 
Verse, a dissertation presented by Sister Loretta 
McGarry to the Catholic University in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, is an excellent example. 

All fields of intellectual activity before the six- 
teenth century belong peculiarly and by obvious 
right to the Catholic student. The field of Middle 
English is, in places, practically unintelligible to 
anyone else. Its devotional literature is one such 
place. Sister Loretta has chosen happily, con- 
gruously. Here is a body of poetry for which there 
is no parallel to-day and few competent inter- 
preters. Of possible commentators, the student 
who is both Catholic and a religious should be 
ideal. 

This homiletic and devotional verse, in its rich 
content and form, presents an illuminating com- 
mentary on the generations which stimulated it 


and its, for the most part, anonymous authors. 
The spiritual and intellectual temper of a world 
that lived and acted under the profound direction 
of a convinced sacramental and liturgical motiva- 
tion becomes apparent. Sister Loretta meets the 
problems of choice and selection of materials sim- 
ply. She sets time limits between 1300 and 1500. 
Within these two hundred years she considers 
among homiletic verse four poems on the institu- 
tion of the Holy Eucharist, six verse homilies on 
the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist, and two 
Corpus Christi Sermons. All of them reflect the 
influence of the establishment of the feast of Cor- 
pus Christi in England early in the fourteenth 
century. 

By and large The Lay Folks Mass Book best repre- 
sents the devotional life of the medieval English- 
man. The text has very aptly been taken for most 
complete discussion. One is left at the end with 
the simple, unaffected “picture of the medizval 
Englishman at prayer; not private prayer which 
he makes to his Father in secret . . . but public, 
official worship — the corporate prayer and sacri- 
ficial service of the Church . . . A more impres- 
sive picture of reverence, love, and homage one 
will hardly find . . . It reveals to us the thoughts 
and feelings which flowed through the minds and 
hearts of thousands of Englishmen who lived when 
England knew but one Creed.” 

There are Catholic students of importance and 
promise in America to-day. There are fields pe- 
culiarly fitted for the preparation of Faith and 
idiom that the Catholic possesses. Sister Loretta 
and her dissertation stand as instances. Hers is one 
of a multitude of studies that must be made by 
those who speak the language of the Church. She 
is a member of the Sisters of Notre Dame of 
Namur. Her Congregation is to be congratulated 
on its work through her. A continuance of work in 
these gracious places in English literature cannot 
be too highly recommended to the religious grad- 
uate student and scholar. M. M. 


CANTICLE OF THE THREE CHILDREN IN 
THE FIERY FURNACE. Illustrated by Frances W. 
Delehanty. New York. Sheed and Ward. $1.50. 


Until recently we have had practically no 
specifically Catholic books for children com- 
parable in quality or attractiveness with secular 
publications in the same class. In fact the first 
Catholic children’s book published in America 
which was really attractive and well done was 
Lauren Ford’s A Little Book about God. Since then 
Sheed and Ward have published several juveniles 
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of which one or two have been of good quality. 
With the Canticle of the Three Children they have 
produced another child’s book comparable to 
Miss Ford’s and superior in every way to the 
ordinary thing of this kind. Indeed the Canticle of 
the Three Children is likely to prove one of the most 
attractive of this season’s juveniles, and it can 
safely be recommended as something which 
should be given to every Catholic child. 

One each left hand page of the book is a verse 
of the canticle, charmingly illustrated. A child, its 
guardian angel, and a dog are represented prais- 
ing God together with each of the natural objects 
or group of objects mentioned in the verse in 
question; the drawings are exquisitely free and 
shows a genuine feeling for simplicity and humor. 
On the right hand pages, facing the larger 
drawings in color, appear equivalent verses of the 
canticle in Latin with the accompanying Grego- 
rian notation. The book therefore serves a double 
purpose of providing a child with pictures of 
never-ceasing interest and also of making possible 
an elementary study of the official. music of the 
Church. 

One cannot praise Miss Delehanty’s work too 
highly. One can only hope that the book will 
have the sale it deserves. Since it is printed in 
Belgium, it would be wise for any one intending 
to buy a copy to order at once, since it will not be 
possible to get new stock before Christmas and 
any one who delays may be disappointed. H. L. B. 


CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION. By 
Dom Virgil Michel, O.S.B. Milwaukee. Bruce. $1.35. 


This valuable little book contains the substance 
of eight lectures on the Encyclical of Pius x1, 
Quadragesimo Anno, delivered by Dom Virgil in 
Saint Paul, Minnesota, under the auspices of the 
Central Verein and Saint John’s University. 
The aim of the author, who modestly lays claim 
to nothing more than popular exposition, was to 
consider in turn the principal points of the En- 
cyclical, enlarge upon their philosophical and 
theological foundation, and apply them to condi- 
tions in our own country. The opening chapter 
discusses the various kinds of justice, and estab- 
lishes a clear-cut definition of social justice, its 
basis in the nature of man, and its universal 
binding force; there follows an array of American 
samples of “rugged individualism” disregarding 
social justice. The second chapter deals with pri- 
vate ownership, its foundation in natural — not 
merely man-made — law, its independence of 
the capitalistic system, and the restrictions placed 
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upon it by the social nature of man. Next comes 
a chapter on wages and labor, wherein the author 
recognizes that he can do no better than quote 
at length the eloquent description of the present 
plight of the proletariat given by the pontiff, 


and the remedies offered: “. . . dead matter 
leaves the factory ennobled, while men are there 
corrupted and degraded . . .” (p. 30) ‘“‘Every ef- 


fort must therefore be made that fathers of fami- 
lies receive a wage amply sufficient to meet 
adequately the common domestic needs.” (p. 36) 
““Most iniquitous, and to be removed with the 
utmost endeavor, is the abuse whereby the 
mothers of families, because of the insufficiency 
of the father’s salary, are forced to engage in gain- 
ful occupations outside the domestic walls to the 
neglect of their own proper cares and duties, 
particularly of the education of their children.” 
(p. 38) “This program, however, cannot be put 
into effect unless the proletariat be enabled by 
skill and thrift to acquire some degree of owner- 
ship, as was already declared by us, following the 
footsteps of our predecessor.” (p. 40) ‘““We deem 
it more appropriate to the present condition of 
human society to modify, insofar as possible, the 
labor contract by some kind of partnership con- 
tract.” (p. 40) Dom Virgil adds that simply pos- 
sessing shares in a business “‘cannot be called 
partnership. The workingman is then related to 
the business in two ways, as worker and as capi- 
talist, but the two aspects in him are still un- 
connected.” (p. 42) 

In the next chapter, on the dictatorship of 
finance, the author supplies some interesting 
facts from the American scene which exemplify 
the general observations of the Holy Father. 
‘Out of over 300,000 corporations (nonfinancial) 
in 1929, two hundred, therefore less than seven 
hundredths of one per cent, controlled almost 
half of the corporate wealth in the United 
States.” (p. 48) Moreover, as the Pope remarks, 
“This power is exercised most irresistibly by 
those who, because they hold and control money, 
are able to govern credit and determine its 
allotment, for which reason they administer, so 
to speak, the life-blood by which the entire eco- 
nomic body lives, and hold as it were, in their 
hands the very soul of economic life, so that no 
one can breathe against their will.” (p. 51) The 
papal remedy for this financial dictatorship is 
clear: “Free competition kept within definite 
and proper limits, and still more, economic domi- 
nation, must be brought under the effective con- 
trol of the public authority, in matters appertain- 
ing to this latter’s competence.” (p. 59) 
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In a most interesting chapter on socialism, we 
find the papal instructions in this regard lucidly 
exposed and commentated. ‘‘Socialism nowa- 
days,” says the Holy Father, “has become divided 
into two main camps often opposing one another 
and therefore bitterly hostile, yet so that neither 
of them has abandoned the principle peculiar to 
socialism, namely, opposition to the Christian 
faith.” (p. 63) “It is said that socialism, terrified 
by its own principles and by the conclusion drawn 
therefrom by the communists, is verging to and 
in a way approaching the truths which Christian 
tradition has always held in common respect; 
for it cannot be denied that its program often 
strikingly approaches the just demands of Chris- 
tian social reformers.” (p. 66) May Catholics 
join socialism then? The Encyclical answers: 
“Just demands and desires of this kind contain 
nothing opposed to Christian truth, much less 
are they peculiar to socialism. Therefore those 
who seek only these aims have no reason for 
joining socialism.” (p. 68) Dom Virgil, ever 
keeping in mind American conditions, judiciously 
observes after examining the 1932 program of 
the official Socialist Party of the United States: 
“If the political party of socialism in the United 
States sponsors no tenets of historical socialism 
beyond those mentioned in its platform, then it 
should discard the term socialist at once.” (p. 68) 

A chapter on the state and economics points out 
that . . . “false ideals of liberalism have suc- 
ceeded in enslaving the state to those who wield 
the economic power in society, and particularly 
to those who wield this power for the satisfaction 
of their own greed and ambitions. Such domina- 
tion over the state is the exact opposite of the true 
position of the state. The proper function of the 
latter is to be the supreme ruler of human society, 
but a ruler intent only upon justice and the com- 
mon good.” (p. 80) However, it is almost impossi- 
ble for the state to exercise this function under 
present conditions of society. Hence a fundamen- 
tal reorganization of the social order is demanded. 
The organic form must be restored to our liberal- 
istic society. An account of the reforms proposed 
by Pius x1 is given in a chapter on the corporative 
order: “*. . . the state should leave to the smaller 
groups the settlement of affairs and of cases of 
minor importance, on which the civil authority 
would otherwise use up too much effort. It will 
thus be able to carry out with greater freedom, 
power, and success all those tasks which belong 
to it alone because it alone can accomplish them, 
directing, watching, stimulating and restraining, 
as circumstances indicate or necessity demands.” 


(p. 93) “It is therefore necessary for social politics 
to apply itself to the re-establishment of the 
‘orders’. . . . Conditions are such to-day that 
the hiring and the selling of labor divides men on 
the so-called labor market into two classes or 
camps; and the bickering between these parties 
converts this labor market into a battlefield where 
these two armies struggle bitterly on opposing 
fronts. This grave evil, which is leading all human 
society to ruin, must be remedied as quickly as 
possible, as all will understand. But a perfect 
cure can be had only if this opposition be abolished 
and if the members of the social body be properly 
ordered; that is, if the body be constituted of 
‘orders’ in which men take their place not ac- 
cording to the income that each receives in the 
labor market, but according to the diverse social 
functions that the individuals perform. . . . It is 
hardly necessary to recall that what Leo xm 
taught regarding the form of political government 
can, in due measure, also be applied to the guilds 
or corporations of the professions, namely, that it 
must be left free to men to choose whatever form 
they please, provided only that the demands both 
of justice and of the common good be taken into 
account.” (p. 102) 

In the final chapter, on social regeneration, the 
Holy Father is quoted to the effect: “Finally, 
having brought to judgment the economic life 
of our day and exposed the nature of socialism, 
we shall lay bare the root of the present social 
disorder and at the same time indicate the one 
way of salutary reconstruction, namely, a Chris- 
tian reform of morals.” (p. 108) Dom Virgil 
wisely adds: “It need not be mentioned here 
that with all the emphasis thus put on a reform 
of morals, there is yet no justification in the En- 
cyclical for the view that a mere change of heart 
in the direction of Christian ideals will salve our 
social ills. If that were so, then most of the En- 
cyclical itself would have been a waste of words. 
Fundamental as the reform of morals is, we must 
nevertheless put forth the utmost endeavors also 
in the practical as well as theoretical work of 
direct reconstruction of the social order — and 
this, as we have seen, by straightening out many 
of our ideas and concepts, e.g., on labor, prop- 
erty, and then by putting them into practice 
both individually and socially.” (p. 110) 

Dom Virgil has splendidly commentated a 
magnificent document, and tried to bring it down 
to the level of situations in the United States. He 


hopes thus to do his part in fulfilling a need which 


is something of a scandal. For as he remarks, 
even five years after its promulgation the basic 
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literature on Quadragesimo Anno is surprisingly 
meager. The common English version itself he 
finds defective and in need of retranslation. Let 
us hope that his example will be followed by 
many others, so that with increasing study of the 
Encyclical, there will be increasing application of 
its principles for the enrichment and ennobling 
of the life of our people. H. MCN. 


INTERRACIAL JUSTICE. By John LaFarge, S. 7. 
New York. America Press. $2.00 


Interracial Fustice deals with a part of social jus- 
tice: its application to the relations of racial groups 
with one another, from the standpoint of justice 
and charity. This is the first complete treatment of 
this topic in the light of Catholic teaching. 

Many Catholics are surprised when they hear 
race relations discussed as a matter of social ethics, 
to be dealt with by ‘“‘must’’ and “ought.” Due to 
the Calvinist social philosophy which has domi- 
nated society in this country, we have become en- 
tirely pragmatic in these matters, and content 
ourselves from generation to generation with a 
vague hope, never realized, that somehow things 
will gradually “get better.’ Yet an ethical treat- 
ment of this subject flows naturally enough from 
Catholic doctrine, which considers all the relations 
of man, particularly those which effect his dealings 
with his fellowman on a wide and important scale. 
These in turn affect other grave issues such as his 
acceptance of the Catholic Faith and his fulfilment 
of primary Christian duties. 

The principles outlined in this book apply in- 
differently to the relations of all racial groups — 
the white man and the Oriental, or Indian, or 
Mexican, and so on — but the Negro-white re- 
lationship is chosen for special study, since that 
happens to be the personal experience of the 
author. As Father LaFarge explains in his preface, 
he has spent twenty-five years of his priestly life 
either in direct pastoral work among the colored 
people, or in contact with their personalities and 
movements: in large urban centres of the North as 
well as in rural communities of the South. 

Naturally the question is asked: But what has 
all this to do with liturgical art? Not immediately, 
but nevertheless basically, in a manner similar to 
other books that Liturgical Arts has reviewed per- 
taining to Catholic theological and social teaching. 

The Liturgy, as we are frequently reminded, 
presupposes the Mystical Body of Christ. It is the 
expression of the sublimest activity of that Mystical 
Body: the worship of God the Father in and 
through His Incarnate Son, Christ, our Lord. 

If we study the Mystical Body in its concept or 
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essence, we find that the very idea of that Body, as 
projected by Our Saviour, and as described by 
Saint Paul and Saint John, is distinctly and nota- 
bly interracial. The Body of the Church was to 
consist in the most comprehensive and powerful 
racial synthesis that could be conceived from the 
standpoint of God’s historical dealings with the 
human race: the union of Jew and Gentile in- 
cluded all nations from the rising of the sun to the 
going down of the same; all beasts without excep- 
tion were to be carried in the Ark of God. 

So startling was this idea that the very life of the 
infant Church seemed to be in danger. The 
Apostles themselves nearly broke their collegiate 
unity over the interracial problem. But all doubt 
was settled by the magisterial utterances of Peter 
and Paul. The Church remains for all time the 
Church of the Jew and the Gentile, the Church 
of the slave and the freeman, without regard for 
race, condition, or color. 

If we look at the Church as it is, nothing so 
vividly illustrates the Mystical Body of Christ as 
the multiplicity and contact within its fold of all 
varieties and branches of the one human race. By 
this multiplicity and contact the Mystical Body 
sharply conflicts with the philosophy of racialism 
that Pope Pius x1 so severely condemned in his 
letter to the German Bishops. To the concept that 
would “‘deify” race values ‘“‘with an idolatrous 
cult’”’ he opposes the concept of the Church, under 
whose roof ‘“‘as an arched firmament of the whole 
universe, all peoples and all tongues find a place 
and all properties, qualities, missions, and pur- 
poses which have been assigned by God, the 
Creator and Saviour, to individuals and human 
societies can be developed.” 

Again, the Liturgy is at all times inspired by the 
unifying and sanctifying action of the Holy Ghost. 
The more perfectly this action of the Holy Spirit is 
exemplified, the more profoundly do we under- 
stand the true nature of the Liturgy. Through the 
power of the Holy Ghost the central Action of the 
Liturgy, the Oblation of the Incarnate Word in 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, effects the unifica- 
tion and sanctification of the world. The instru- 
ment, however, which the Holy Spirit makes use 
of in this work of unification and sanctification is 
the establishment of just and charitable relations 
between the different groups in the social order. 
While the matter with which these just and chari- 
table racial relations is concerned is frequently 
earthly and temporal as in the case of industrial or 
economic groups, the relations themselves are 
spiritual and the Divine operation. that effects 
them — through human coéperation — is an in- 
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tegral part of that everlasting Action which the 
Son of God, through the Holy Spirit, forever offers 
as a Sacrifice of Love to the Eternal Father. 


THE YEAR OF OUR LORD. By Emiliana Loehr, 
O.S.B. Translated by an American Benedictine. Fore- 
word by Dom Anscar Vonier, O.S.B. New York. 
Kenedy. $2.75. 

In reviewing Father Parsch’s book, The Liturgy 
of the Mass, the present reviewer expressed the 
hope that we may have before long a translation 
of the same author’s three volume work on the 
liturgical year, Das Jahr des Heiles. For, since 
popular use of the Missal is now a well established 
fact, it becomes quite necessary that we have a 
thorough explanation not only of the Ordinary of 
the Mass but also of its proper parts throughout 
the year. And popular use of the Breviary, now 
well started, makes a similar demand. 

Father Parsch’s three volume work is excellent 
and complete in every respect, treating as it does, 
from the historical, ceremonial, and ascetical 
points of view, every day of the liturgical year in 
both the temporal and the sanctoral cycles. But 
its size and the consequent cost of an English 
edition present some difficulty. Moreover, for 
many readers at the present time its wealth of 
detail is perhaps too abundant. 

We are fortunate, therefore, in being able to 
welcome now a beautiful one volume treatment 
of this subject in The Year of Our Lord, by Dame 
Emiliana Loehr, O.S.B., a nun of the Holy Cross 
Abbey of Herstelle in Germany. Besides offering 
the advantage of more moderate size and cost, it 
also simplifies the subject by concentrating on the 
fundamentals, so that the reader is not deterred 
by too much detail. The treatment limits itself to 
the Mass formularies of the Sundays, including 
the feasts of Christmas and Epiphany. Thus at- 
tention is fixed upon the temporal cycle, which 
expresses the fundamental theme of the liturgical 
year, and we are thereby instructed in the main 
outlines of “‘the mystery of Christ.” 

Simplification is also achieved by the omission of 
historical and ceremonial considerations, in order 
that the ascetical and mystical content of the 
Mass formularies may be revealed. The book is 
made up of a series of meditations, in commentary 
on the proper parts of the successive Masses, which 
reflect the classic spirituality, at once simple and 
exalted, of the ancient liturgical piety. How well 
these meditations harmonize with the patristic 
passages which we read in the Breviary! The 
literary style is appropriate, and the translator 
has successfully accomplished a difficult task. 


It has been well said that the motive of Pope 
Pius x, “to recapitulate all things in Christ,” has 
proven to be the sign and seal of the Catholic 
spirituality of our day. The “mystery of Christ,” 
of which Saint Paul speaks so insistently, set forth 
in recent treatises on the Church as Christ’s mys- 
tical body, begins again to fascinate and inspire 
all Catholic thought and activity. And yet our 
understanding of the depth and scope of this 
mystery of Christ-in-the-Church proceeds with 
halting steps; nor can we expect it to be otherwise 
in the nature of the case. There is, moreover, some 
danger that the term, ‘“‘mystical body of Christ,” 
may simply be used as a new name for the con- 
cepts to which we have been accustomed. 

The present volume will contribute effectively 
to enlighten us in regard to the “mystery of 
Christ’? as it operates fundamentally in Christian 
worship. Despite the frequent reference to the 
doctrine of the mystical body of Christ in recent 
literature, it seems that we have found it difficult 
to grasp the implications of this doctrine in regard 
to the nature and purpose of the Church’s official 
prayer. One may observe, fortunately, a disposi- 
tion to apply this same doctrine to Christian life 
in social charity and social justice. But the Christ- 
life, while necessarily bound to manifest itself in 
love of neighbor, must be manifest first of all in 
the love of God, which operates especially, ac- 
cording to our Lord’s determination, in the official 
worship of the Church. 

The mystery of Christ in the liturgy is frequently 
named throughout this volume by the single 
word mysterium, a term familiar enough in recent 
German liturgical literature, so that our author 
takes it for granted. But readers of the English 
version have reason to be grateful to the Abbot of 
Buckfast, Dom Vonier, for his illuminating fore- 
word in which he has wisely chosen to explain a 
fundamental idea which must be grasped by all 
who wish to derive the full value of the book. He 
shows how in the Christ-life the past, the present, 
and the future “‘coalesce and are together, so that 
the Christian is one who, at this hour, is directly 
affected by an event of the past, and also one 
who, at this hour, is already modified and qual- 
ified by a future that is still to come,” and how 
thus the mystery of our redemption in Christ is 
“made present” in the mystery-acts of the liturgy. 
One may compare here the words of the Secret 
of Saturday in the Easter octave: ut continua 
nostrae reparationis operatio perpetuae nobis fiat causa 
laetitiae; the past event of the death and resurrec- 
tion of our Lord is made present, and becomes in 
us the cause of that joy which is perpetual. w. x. 
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PARISH CHURCH IN RINGENBERG, LOWER 
RHINE, GERMANY, DESIGNED BY DOMINIKUS 
BOEHM. HERE IS A CONTEMPORARY ATTEMPT 
TO GIVE TO A CHURCH A FEELING OF LOCAL 
PEASANT ARCHITECTURE, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
TYPICALLY NORTH GERMAN ROOF. FOR INTE- 
RIOR VIEW, SEE PAGE 131; FOR PLAN, PAGE 133. 


